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brought out by Mr. 
asl T. G. Jackson,* is 
the first attempt at anything like a complete 
description and illustration of a group of 
architectural remains about which there has 
been a kind of spasmodic interest excited 
from time to time, and at long intervals, but 
about which, with the exception of Diocletian’s 
palace at Spalato, no one in England has till 
lately known or heard much in a collected 
manner. Fergusson devotes a considerable 
space to Spalato, or Spalatro as it was then 
called ; but the names of Ragusa, and Zara, and 
Traii, and Sebenico are unknown in his com- 
prehensive survey of the architectural remains 
of the world. More recently Professor 
Freeman has broken ground on the subject in 
his collection of essays on the “Subject and 
Neighbour Lands of Venice,” in which the 
architectural remains of some of the principal 
seaport towns of the locality are descanted 
on with a zeal and enthusiasm which is 
not always according to knowledge, and 
the effect of which the author did his 
best to nullify by the juxtaposition of the 
inaccurate and ill-executed sketches which 
formed such a ludicrous comment on the 
glowing descriptions of the buildings which 
they were supposed to represent. The book 
Was not one to recommend itself to architects, 
but the few who did read it probably came to 
the conclusion that there might be a new and 
fruitful field there for the architectural 
sketcher, at all events, if not for the archi- 
tectural student. In the mean time a compe- 
tent observer and an artistic draughtsman was 
laying the foundation for an illustration of the 
district more worthy of its real architectural 
——s which will be rendered fully obvious 
rs the first time, to those who have not visited 
_ neighbourhood itself, by Mr. Jackson’s 
: borate descriptions and numerous drawings. 
te -~ wm —- of architectural illustra- 
* Jackson is (except, of course, in 

es to Spalato) practically first in the field, 
of eaten: made bee most of it. Inthe course 

pparently tolerably lengthy visi 

~ collected as a fciennalen Raa 
ustrations as could well be comprised in one 





Robert Adam’s monograph on “ Spalatro ” 
is, of course, a classical work in architectural 
illustration, though we imagine it had dropped 
very much out of the minds of architectural 
students until Fergusson drew attention to the 
smportance of this building in the history of 
the transition from the column to the arch. 
Adam went to study and measure it (which he 
did under great difficulties from official and 
non-official interference), mainly as the only 
known example of the plan of a great Roman 
mansion, of which sufficiently intelligible 
remains were left. He also, however, seemed 
struck with the suggestiveness of its style, and 
of the arched openings with the cornice 
members carried round them ; and, speaking 
of the elevation of the Porta Aurea, with its 
circular-headed windows, adegned by project- 
ing shafts carried on brackets, he makes the 
rather odd remark,—“ It appears to have been 
from something of this kind that Palladio and 
other architects of his time have adapted the 
modern Venetian window.” But, passing over 
this well-known book on an always celebrated 
monument, it may be a surprise to him to 
whom Ragusa, and Trai, and Sebenico are 
almost new names, to find that the architec- 
tural remains of these and other places on the 
east coast of the Adriatic, were visited and 
described with considerable appreciation 
by an English traveller as early as 
1675. Mr. George Wheler, in company 
with “Dr. Spon of Lyons,” in that year 
visited a good many of the places now 
illustrated by Mr. Jackson, and produced a 
volume of goodly size recounting his observa- 
tions in this neighbourhood and in other parts 
of Eastern Europe. His special object was not 
architecture, it is true ; he had various interests, 
among others that of botany, and went “a 
simpling” when hearrived at Istria ; “acuriosity 
which seldom failed to give me satisfaction 
when all other divertisements were wanting ; 
and there I found Scapoides limoniis folvis 
and Limonium reticulatum,” &c. But Mr. 
Wheler had an eye for things of architectural 
and archeological interest, and a considerable 
contempt for those who could not share his 
enthusiasm. “As to the matter contained in 
this book,” he observes, “I have no reason to 
be ashamed of it, although I do not expect it 
should escape censure. For I know some will 
say, why does he treat us with insipid descrip- 
tions of weeds, and make us hobble with him 
over broken stones, decayed buildings, and old 





rubbish? But, these being things their 





form of illustration, Mr. Wheler got into 
difficulties with his engraver. “In the figure 
of Zara, the bastions of the walls of the town 
ought to be round, as I have described them, 
although I find in the figure, both he that 
designed itaftermy seetch [sic }and the engraver 
after him have made it square.” Possibly 
Mr. Wheler’s original drawings were not much 
better than Professor Freeman’s, and, in spite 
of the licence taken by the engraver, it may 
have been as well for him that he had not the 
chance of getting them reproduced photo- 
graphically, like the modern amateur sketcher 
referred to. But he duly chronicles the archi- 
tectural objects of each place visited ; notes the 
dome (1.¢., cathedral—“ Duomo”) of “Sabenigo” 
as “ much praised by the Venetians, being all 
of marble and the architecture very good,”— 
the expression “all of marble” possibly includes 
a reference to that peculiar roof construction 
at Sebenico to which we shall refer again ; is 
much pleased with Traii, “the dome well built 
and ancient”; and suggests that “Spalato, or, 
as some call it, Spalatro, seemeth to be a cor- 
ruption of the word palatiwm,” in which he 
was probably right. The French and English 
travellers seemed to have differed here, for he 
adds,—* It hath a square tower at each corner 
and three gates, and with M. Spon’s favour 
no more, that side to the sea having none, 
according to the best of my remembrance”; 
but here, according to Adam’s plan, which 
both Fergusson and Mr. Jackson follow,* both 
travellers might think themselves right, for 
there is a small entry from the crypto-porticus, 
but only three important entrances, on the 
three other sides. 

It is curious that the decided evidence given 
by Wheler, though in an amateurish kind of 
way, in regard to the existence of important 
and fine architectural work in this part of the 
world, should have been adequately followed up 
by no one until quite recently ; and that even an 
accomplished architect and very wide-awake 
man like Robert Adam should havespentsomuch 
time over Spalato without going aside to look 
after what might be found in any of the 
neighbouring places. But the region was out 
of the way and difficult of access ; nor is it 
evidently, very commodious travelling there 
now. Spalato had a special fame, and Adam, 
who had generally an eye to business, went 
there to get what he wanted in as short a time 





* it is odd that Fergusson repeats the common popular 
error about the architect’s name, giving the plan as “ from 
Adams,”’ 
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as ible. Nor is it likely that he would have 
wt ora Traii and Ragusa had he seen 
them. They would have been in his eyes 
examples only of a barbarous and corrupt 
architecture. Stuart devoted some space In 
his great work on Greek architecture to the 
Roman remains at Pola in Istria, the Temple 
of Rome and Augustus, the Arch of the Sergu, 
and the theatre with its boldly rusticated 
order ; and Allason, whom Mr. Jackson seems 
to have overlooked, produced in 1819 a fine 
folio on the same subject, illustrated by some 
beautifully - executed engravings by George 
Cooke, and accompanied by a long dissertation 
on the history of Dalmatia and of Istria, on 
which Sir Gardner Wilkinson seems to have 
drawn to some extent in his later work on the 
neighbourhood in 1848. But Allason, like 
Stuart, illustrates only the Classic remains ; of 
anything later he takes no note, as far as illus- 
tration is concerned. Wilkinson’s work on 
Dalmatia, Montenegro, and Herzegovina does 
not go much into architectural remains, except 
in regard to Spalato, on which he dwells at 
some length, and which he illustrates by some 
rather tame and mechanical wood engravings, 
—one of the Porta Aurea and one of a view of 
the so-called Temple of Jupiter, and some 
other parts of the remains; engravings which 
were adopted rather too easily by Fergusson 
as udequate representations of the remains. 
He has a good lesl to say about many of the 
other places illustrated by Mr. Jackson, but 
his views of them are merely picturesque, and 
only introduce the architecture as a secondary 
feature in the view. 

Paton’s book, “ The Highlands and Islands 
of the Adriatic,” which followed Wilkinson’s 
a year later, shows more interest in the 
Romanesque and Medizval remains than any 

revious writer had shown since the date of 

"heler’s book, and he understands their value 
much better than Wheler did, the interest in 
architecture of this class having now begun to 
permeate the minds of archeologists. Of 
architectural illustration there is not much to 
speak of ; but of intelligent description there 
is a good deal, so much so, that it is rather 
curious that buildings so fully described, and 
the interest of which is so fully recognised by 
him, should have yet have remained for nearly 
forty years without any adequate illustration 
in this country. Paton’s description of the 
cathedral at Sebenico, with its remarkable 
roof, to which we have before referred, is worth 
quoting here. He says of it :— 

“The peculiar style of Lombardy predominates. 
The lower part is overlaid with ornament, and two 
detestable statues of Adam and Eve, standing on 
each side of the great entrance, look like caricatures 
of the Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de Medici* 
by G. Cruikshank. But the interior is truly grand, 
not so much in mere dimension as in effect 
The roof of the nave is a masterpiece of technical 
ingenuity, being a semi-cylinder composed of flat 
flagstones, some of them twelve feet in length, the 
edges fitting each other with knees and angies, the 
whole forming an unadorned vault, but so unusual 
in efiect that the spectator, on a superficial view 
fears that if one gave way the whole might fall in 
but the architect charged with the repairs of the 
cathedral, having shown me the sections of the 
edifice, assured me that, aerial as the roof might 


seem, it had a chance of lasti l 
of the cathedral.” ing a8 10Dg as any part 


_ This is the building, the exterior of which 
is shown in one of the plates from Mr. 
Jackson's book, which, by the kindness of 
the publishers, we are enabled to reproduce 
{see lithograph). It is, in fact, a most in- 
teresting example of what Ferguason always 
declared to be the great desideratum in a 
vaulted roof, viz., an outer covering of homo- 
geneous material with the vault and the walls 
instead of the perishable timber roofs with 
which the Medieval builders protected their 
vaults. Mr. Jackson, who seems to have been 
as much struck with it as Paton also gives 
a full description of it. The exterior effect is 
not very picturesque, and might be improved 
Upon in that respect ; but it is the practical 
solution of a problem in the construction of 
a vaulted roof, which Fergusson would have 
made a good point of in his history, had he 
* The selection of these two statues 


seulpture is Stues as typical of classic 
of faety 4 oe characteristic of the westhetic creed 








taken up with a prett 


district whi 





sadly it was crushed and weak 





been aware of it. Paton found metal details 
to interest him, too. At Curzola he came 
across an old gentleman who rejoiced in having 
on his door a superb bronze knocker, repre 
senting a Hercules swinging two lions by their 
tails. 


‘< With a smile of enjoyment he lifted the head of 
one of the lions, letting it whack against the door 
so as to make the court ring again. He resumed, 
‘I have been offered its weight in silver, but we 
have no fear of thieves in Curzola ; if I lock it up in 
my cabinet, I cease to enjoy the use of it.’” 


Signor Boni, who mourns so over the sellin 
of art-treasures at Venice, would have lov 
that old gentleman. 

There must have been a certain amount of 
interest excited of late years in England about 
the architecture of Dalmatia and Istria, since 
the Viennese architect Eitelberger, as quoted 
by Mr. Jackson, stated that the first edition of 
his work illustrating some of the buildings had 
been almost entirely bought up in England. 
It is gratifying to know that our own country 
was more forward than any other in appre- 
ciating the value of the illustrations of this 
architectural province; and possibly Eitelberger, 
whose work was impeded by ill-health and cut 
short by death, might otherwise have come 

retty near to forestalling Mr. Jackson’s laurels. 
Ritelbe ’s earlier volume, in which he 
described the Romanesque and Gothic archi- 
tecture at Arbe, Zara, Traii, Spalato, and 
Ragusa, we have not seen ; in the second one 
he describes and illustrates the Basilica at 
Parenzo very fully; giving a eee 
of some of the mosaic decoration which is found 
in profusion there, and a considerable number 
of the details, as well as general views, in very 
clear and precise, but rather mechanical-look- 
ing, illustrations. There is a very considerable 
resemblance in general arrangement between 
Parenzo and Torcello, which is a century later 
(542 is given by Fergusson as the date of 
Parenzo) ; and thisis, perhaps, one of theinstances 
which might be used in favour of the view 
apparently held by Mr. Arthur Evans, that 
the inspiration of the Venetian architects came 
originally from the other side of the Adriatic ; 
though we certainly cannot accept this as the 
correct view of the architectural relations of 
the two sea coasts at the time of the greatness 
of Venice. The inspiration seems to have 
been all the other way then ; and Mr. Evans 
and Professor Freeman seem to have mutually 
led each other astray on this point. But 
ee archeology, like modern ope a 
a ial enjoyment in turning old and long- 
received coke the other way about. : 

Turning now to the new work on the sub- 


ject, the predecessors of which we have been 
glancing at, we find a great portion of the 


first of Mr. Jackson’s three well-filled volumes 
long résumé of the 
history of Dalmatia, gathered, the author tells 
us, from a variety of sources, some of which 


are not easily accessible, and possessing, there- 
fore, he hopes, a certain value ; and, even were 


it only a résumé of known history from ac- 


cessible sources, the importance of such a 
historical sketch, as an assistance to the right 


understanding of the architectural character- 
istics, is ially obvious in the case of a 
has been fora great part of its 
history a kind of no-man’s land, or every-man’s 
land, a perpetual battle-ground, and where the 
architectural style is the result of a mingling 
of elements from south, north, east, and west. 
Into the details of the history and its influence 
on the architecture space will not permit us to 
go here. It is sufficient to note that the archi- 
tectural history of Istria and Dalmatia com- 
mences, as Pola and Spalato give such splendid 
evidence, under the then omnipresent Roman 
empire, and that the prominent and important 


factor in their history as influencing their 


architecture lies in the struggle between the 
two elements of Latin civilisation and Slav 
incursion. By the middle of the seventh cen- 
tury Dalmatia was almost entirely occupied by 
Croats and Servians :— 


“The old Latin or Roman He gearreny 





Pata 
id not disappear, nor did it lose its identity and 
become in the ranks of the conquerors. 
When the first shock was over, the Romans either 
returned to their old towns or founded new ones, 








——————===— 
where they managed to live in a stat 

pendence and vassalage till th Leseraet inde 
enough in time to take care of 


and the unhappy ryan ge not darin 
yet to the ae of their old capital, on ee 
the mainland in reduced numbers, and found 


f 
within the impregnable walls of the deserted aft" 
of Diocletian, which has grown into the ines 
Spalato. The fate of Traii on the mainland, and of 
the island towns of Arbe, Voglia, and Ossero jp the 
Quarnero, during this general catastrophe, is obscure: 
but we find them in the tenth century stil] peopled 
by Roman citizens, and living under their old 
Roman institutions.” 


The author speaks further on of the “ 
element” in Dalmatia, without soseguition 
which the history of the country cannot jy 
understood ; but it is not quite clear frp, 
the context (page 19) which are his “ qyq) 
elements,” and “ dual” is understating the case. 
which is complicated by many elements 
Roughly stated, it may, perhaps, be said tha: 
the more important and characteristic mony. 
ments of Dalmatian architecture are the resu|t 
of a combination of Roman tradition and 
inherited tastes ; Byzantine influence brough 
- a roundabout road through Ravenna, and 
obvious enough at Parenzo, with its mosaic: 
and Byzantine - shaped capitals; Slavonic 
influence from the north, especially from the 
invasions of Hungary, between which and 
Venice the Dalmatian cities were at one time 
a bone of contention ; and direct Venetian 
influence when Venice became the paramount 
power in the waters of the Adriatic. 

In speaking of Spalato, which still remains 
the centre of interest in Dalmatian architec 
ture, Mr. Jackson has a new suggestion to 
make, namely, that certain the work 
in the octagon temple (we object to calling it 
“Temple of Jupiter,” as ing what is in 
fact a question), are made up from the spoils 
of earlier buildings. He says “one column in 
the temple is too large for the capital that 
rests on it; and the columns of the upper order 
of the interior, stumpy in proportion, only seven 
diameters high and set without any bases on 
the cornice of the lower order, look suspiciously 
like clumsy adaptations of ready-made mate- 
rials. On no other hypothesis can I account 
for the difference between the capitals of this 
upper order and those of the rest of the work: 
it is not only that they are composite or quasi- 
composite while the rest are Corinthian, but 
that, while every other piece of foliage is raffled 
in the Greek manner, these are raffled in the 
Roman manner and executed in an entirely 
different way and by a different school of 
carvers, and to all ap ce they once 
belonged to a different building.” 

The inference, of course, is that the bulk of 
the building was executed by Greek artists ; 3 
supposition exceedingly probable in itself. 
The probable influence of the plan of this 
temple on Dalmatian architecture is referred 
to wad in regard to the singular plans 
of the ancient baptistery at Zara and of the 
churches of S, Trinité at Spalato and S. Orsola 
at Zara, circular central spaces surrounded by 
six apses Yate from them. It is rather 
startling to find, in regard to Spalato, that the 
interior of the octagon temple, now the Duomo, 
has been for some time under a process of 
“severe restoration.” In 1882 the whole of 
the columns were removed and the church 
blocked with scaffolding. In 1885 the — 
found the interior cleared of scaffolding = 
ready for use, the antique character mut 
gone ; but it is satisfactory to learn that - 
old stones which were considered in sufficient’) 
good preservation to remain, have not beet 
scraped to match the new work. But the ant 
quarian interest of the interior must have 
suffered severely indeed. 


“The lower entablature has, with the exception 
of a few stones, been entirely renewed, toge 
with the eight Corinthian s. Of the upper 
entablature, the whole of anand 
renewed in Curzola stone, and part of the frieze © 
architrave. As the dome springs from this corn'™, 
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have consigned to the limbo of 


oO" most UNDECOSSATY injury has done 
» i satiqulty of the building. 


t should seem from this that it is not much 





pelancholy 
maintain 


it in repair 
to be expec 


. 


gorth while to go to Spalato now. But, 


ed that, if an ancient building is law- 
filly in use for modern 
hare the right to use it have the right to keep 


‘c for other people’s enjoyment. 
meat da, if such a relic as the temple at 


as the account is, we have always 


those who 


for their own purposes, and are not 
ted to regard it only as an ancient 


orth whi 


Spalato were discovered, it would be thought 


le to preserve it in statu quo, with- 


‘me when a Pagan buil 
a ir was considered as 


t putting it to any prac 
yd ry into the temple of Spalato at a 


providentlally Yel for 


tical use; but the 
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effect. The Classic well in the courtyard 
bears the date 1623. 


One of the most curious problems in the 


The | mixture of styles is that presented by the 


Rector’s Palace at Here we have, as 
existing, a two-storied building with an upper 

of pointed Italian Gothic windows, 
similar pointed windows but without 
on the ground floor at each end of the building, 


of the arch order and one of the capitals shows 
that the arch is quite Renaissance in some at 
least of its decorative detail, ic. a foliage 
moulding tied up with a spiral ribbon. The 
capitals are by two hands, three of them 
distinctly Renaissance, with festoons and 
amorini according to rule, but all of them have 


tracery |a large massive kind of extra abacus on the 





and the centre portion of the ground floor 





top, very thick and decorated with four series 
of enriched mouldings. The other four 
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his benefit. And now it is too late to turn 
him out, and the mischief is done. 

The church of Sebenico, to which we have 
slready referred on account of its remarkable 
cof, offers a curious example of change of 
architect and change of style in the same 
work, and without any f r lapse of time 
than was involved in dismissing the first 
architect and summoning his successor. Both 
were Venetians. Antonio, son of Pietro Paolo, 
commenced the church about 1430, in pro- 
nounced Italian Gothic style, and the exterior 
the author considers to be his up to the cornice 
of intersecting arches shown in the illustration. 
He appears to have been then dismissed and 
Messer Giorgio summoned from Venice to take 
his place, and from that point the building 
takes a decidedly Classic turn, half Renaissance, 
half Romanesque. Messer Giorgio, who pro- 
bably invented the roofing arrangement, if he 
did not carry it out himself, seems to have 
been a man of genius, and his name crops u 
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as we shall see just no 


out any recorded ¢ 


w, in connexion wi 
t remarkable building at Ragusa. But, with- 


of architect, the free- 





and-easy manner in which round and pointed 
arches are mingled in the architecture 
Dalmatia is one of its most curious peculiari- 
ties. We have given on the li part of 
another of Mr. Jackson’s illustrations, showing 
the double-story arcade surrounding the court- 
yard of the Dogana or Sponza, the Custom 
ouse at Ragusa. The two stories, from ex- 
amination of theirdetails, Mr. Jackson concludes 
tohave differed very little in their date (probably 


1300, or thereabouts). If it were 150 years 


older one would 


transiti f d changin o ted 
ion of roun i g to i 
a little time 


as the work ascends, allowing 


between the completion of 


one story and the 


occupied by a round-arched arcade, looking, 
like other round-arched work of the district, 
rather like a cross between Renaissance and 
Romanesque, and with capitals of a curiously 
mixed description. Mr. Freeman goes into 
great ecstasies over this building, which he 
regards as a Romanesque ground story com- 
pleted by a Gothic upper story. He admits 





undertaking of the next. But in 


of the Duomo at Curzola, which is probabl 

about the same date from the lene of 
the arcade, the said main arcade Pas pointed 
arches, and the wall arcade of the triforium is 


round arched. But, indeed, Messer 


interior 


= are very fine pieces of sculpture of 
Gothic character. Mr. Jackson’s theory is 
that the Gothic capitals are the original 
ones, and that, so far from the round arches 
being, as Professor Freeman will have it, of 
direct Romanesque descent,* the original 
arcade was pointed ; that the fire and explo- 
sion by which the building was known to have 
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spite of his Classic tendencies, himself left at 
Sebenico as curious a record as could be of the 
divided tendencies of the period, for he could 
rath sys forget Gothic tracery, but kept the 
vwance of taste by inserting a flated column 
in the midst of it (ig. 1); and really the effect 
Then 80 outré as might have been ex 

re is a “new departure” for the modern 
architect sighing after originality. 

The other view in the also one of 
the illustrations from Mr. Jackson's drawings, 
- — of the Dominican Convent at 

ve ven . . + 
— which — met Say oa 

neous combine somehow into a 

pleasing whole, Bat the cloister shown in 


soe a eee i feature in itself. It 
is of the date of about the middle of the | t 


tury, as near as can be inferred, 
Delete Soke Mr. Jackson observes, the 
eemi-Claasin ig out Gothic in his own way; 

and mouldings with 
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ildi 5 ; the taking dow: 
‘Iding dates 1388-1435, but says :—| suffered rendered necessary 
eres ne the date, here is Romanesque in | and rebuilding of the loggia and centre part ; 
all its truth and beauty ; here, in the land which that — er ig ae ee ey - vs, 
f her test Caxsars,| remained tn sifu, — esser 

RS caeke pr nom ge worthily end the | Giorgio - of —n was called ow * take 
i i i the arcades of|the work in , he replaced tl pper 
ete” be, — i Preunans illus- | windows as before, but rebuilt the important 
tration (2) of " course nothing can be made out architectural feature, the loggia, with round 


which could interfere with his rhapsodies ; the “Tih mau bo wemembered thet ol Remenwque ie 








he ic tracery-forms. The Venetian influence 
"® 18, of course, apparent in the general 


mns and arches shown there might be any- holy with Professor Freeman, and all Renaissance om 
thing at all ; but Mr. Jackson’s detail drawiog abomination. s 
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according to his Classic tendencies, put 
> oa Classic capitals in place of the older 
ones that were the most injured, and added 
the thick enriched abact aforesaid, to 
give a higher springing for the round 
arcade. Mr. Jackson ascertained that 
the abaci are all separate stones from the 
capitals beneath them, and the one of which 
he gives a drawing is distinctly Renaissance in 
its decorative detail. The case is a very 
curious one, and, perhaps, neither critic has 
hit on the truth; but Mr. Jackson’s view 1s 
possible, Mr. Freeman’s is not, having regard 
to the character of the decorative details of 
the arches. It is amusing to observe that Mr. 
Freeman is so carried away by his own 
“Romanesque” theory that he shows the 
ground - story windows at each end of the 
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to give us. As an example of the peculiar 
detail to be found in this church, we subjoin 
a cut of one of the capitals of the nave 
piers (fig. 2), which also might very well be 
taken as a point of departure for some new 
experiments in capital-designing. The window 
(fig. 3), with the curious interlaced circle 
tracery, is from the quasi-Byzantine Church of 
S. Lorenzo in Pasenatico, a few miles from 
Parenzo, which Mr. Jackson attributes to the 
eighth and ninth century. We give it as one 
of the many examples of architectural curiosities 
in which Dalmatian and Istrian architecture 
seem to abound. 

The illustration of the stall carving from 
the Duomo of Zara (fig. 4) represents what the 
author describes as the finest example of a class 
of woodwork which abounds in Dalmatia and 




















arcade as round-headed. Mr. Jackson both 
describes and draws them as pointed, and of 
the two witnesses he is certainly likely to 
be the more accurate. The two accounta 
should be compared together, they throw light 
on the value of the architectural criticism of 
7 wy and dictatorial historian 
who, like Macaulay, is always “ . 
pe ag ; ays "so cock-sure of 
No monument illustrated in this work is 
finer or of more interest in a purely archi- 
tectural sense than the Duomo of Traii. This 
is @ grand basilican church, which though 
erected in the thirteenth century, is really to 
all intents and purposes Roman ue. The 
great west doorway, with its dee y-recessed 
pilasters covered with carving, an great lion 
figues on projecting brackets on either side, is 
truly a work of architectural genius, and the 
finest thing in the way of illustration of 
Dalmatian architecture which the author hae 








the neighbourhood, and which, as shown here, 
conveys the idea of being wonderfully rich and 
fine work, though we gather from Mr. Jack- 
son’s further remarks on it that the execution 
is but coarse in detail. The churches at 
Zara seem to be of | cae interest, none more 
so to our thinking than the round church of 
S. Donato, with its enormous blocks of 
masonry piers marking off the outer aisle from 
the centre space, and which actually cover 
more ground than the interspaces between 
them. But the most extraordinary thing 
about this church is the discovery which was 
made in taking up the pavement in 1877, 
when the rude Christian building was dis- 
covered to be wholly founded on the débris 
of Roman work. The foundations 


“consist of huge fragments of more th 
magnificent Classic building, eotablatures rith 


with 
Corinthian enrichments, marble colamns cut or 
broken inte lengths and laid simply on their side, 










—., 
rich friezes with running scroll 

style of Roman architecture, detest 2, tbe 
mouldings, and string-courses, all thrown flat mate 
pavement of the Roman town, some on their siq 
some upside down, and some arran corners’ 
or awry, with a rough approximation to the plan a 
the su The whole mass of these fray 
ments was filled in with earth and rubbish and 
covered over with the pavement of the (hrs: 
church, so that till now their existence i 


Was not ey 
suspected. The two pairs of colum = 
saved and used in front of the apses, wee pers 


spared, not from any admiration or respec 

mee from the diffioulty of making new oe 
that rode age. The rest seems to have been trodder 
under foot, with an ascetic scorn for the Meretricions 
splendour of P ‘rites and n temples, and 
a sublime y, to have been made to carry 
ms mple piers and coarse masonry of the Christian 


Thus the whirligig of Time brings i, }; 
ber fl : igig rings in his 

Long as this article has become, » 
left much of the contents of Mr. * do 
sumptuous three volumes entirely untouched 
and unnoticed. But it is a book which no 
architectural library can afford to be without, 
and which exhibits a completeness, in 
to historical information, architectural criti. 
cism, and architectural illustration, which not 
many illustrative works on architecture cap 
boast of. We have only one criticism to make 
—a literary one. We do not know whether 
the pages have been insufficiently corrected, or 
whether Mr. Jackson has theories of his own 
about punctuation ; but there is an absence of 
the logically necessary commas in man 6s 
which has a very awkward effect. “The 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture at Arbe 
Zara Trau Spalato and Ragusa,” for instance - 
or, “took the Croatian towns of Bel 
Sebenico Nona and Novigrad which had 
never been Venetian before.” This omission 
of commas makes a very clumsy - looking 
sentence, and may even lead to obscurity of 
meaning ; it should be corrected in a second 
édition, which is certain to be called for in 
due time. 








NOTES. 


MUBLIC advertisement has called 
attention to the fact that an order 
has been made by the Board of 
Charity Commissioners for the ad- 
ministration of the trust funds of the “ British 
Institution for promoting the Fine Arts in the 
United Kingdom.” The funds of this now 
long-established Institution having been 
intended not merely for the general advance- 
ment of art, but, in the words of the Charity 
Commissioners, “for the benefit and emolr- 
ment of individual artists,” the Trustees of the 
Institution suggested their employment in the 
purchase of the works of deceased artists for 
the National Gallery. There is no doubt such 
an application of them would be widely 
approved ; but the Commissioners object that 
“the purchase of pictures generally appears to 
be a mode of employing the fund now to be 
dealt with which is peculiarly susceptible to 
the influences of individual taste, of preference 
for particular schools of art, and of other 
collateral considerations which may tend to 
warp the ju t of those who administer 
the trust.” ere is some truth in this, and on 
the whole, perhaps, the suggestion of the 
Charity Commissioners for the employment of 
the funds in question in the foundation of 
scholarships to encourage and assist artists 
in the study of art is more to the purpose. 
The value of such scholarships depends 
a good deal on the manner in which they 
are regulated so as to give assistance t 
the right people, and in the best way, and 
most of us would be di to reserve our 
judgment until we see a little of the working 
of the scheme; but the idea is a good one. 
There are not too many artistic ee ie 
existence, and a large ion of artis 

art staddete asanaen cet of their career 
too restricted in their means to be able 
secure all the advantages of study, especially r 
foreign works, which they would wish 0 

which would be of material assistance to — 
We hope architecture will be given a due an 

me 
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- with ve regret that we hear of 
iy Ay ate Richard Jefferies, who 

+ attained a reputation as the author of the 
pcb book on rural lif called 0 
Gamekeeper at Home,” and wh a for | 
‘cturesque, and powers of vivid age 
er have interested many an pages er 
‘n his work. Some time since we qu in 
rhe columns @ brilliant bit of writ of his 
on the picturesque of the London Doc and 
the folly of painters in ruan after Venetian 
galleys, &e., a8 subjects, ins of painting the 
far finer craft sailing out of the Thames, carry- 
ing the commerce of _ oS ee 

real greatness an 
pogo said, would perhaps be only fully 
appreciated five hundred years hence. 
two so-called Technical Education Bills, 

re for England and the one for Scotland, 

sed their seconc under a fire 
of criticism, and with v -hearted aid 
fom those who supported them,— They were 
etter than nothing” ; “It would be a step in 
the right direction,”—all of which may be very 
true, but this does not justity a great national 
question being dealt with in the way in which 
, Vestry would begin to pave a street. The 
mischief of this inadequate treatment is that 
the public, instead of being impressed with 
the importance of the subject, are struck with 
its apparent triviality. Petty measures of this 
kind are not likely to rally popular support 
to the important matter of a thorough and 
matured system of technical education. 


ex technical examination announced by the 
Worshipful Company of Carpenters to 
commence on the 2nd June of next year, “ pro- 
vided that a sufficient number of candidates 
present themselves,” seems sry Sea ws om a 
very full and practical test of the Gedling 
the candidate in re to practical i 
with woodwork. “ihe examination paper 
includes the subjects of the nature of timber, 
timber framing, joinery, shoring, temporary 
structures, centering, scaffold and i 
tackle, timber-work in excavations, history 
carpentry and joinery, and description at sight 
of various kinds of wood, and of defects, from 
specimens to be placed before the candidates. 
The examinations will include not only 

work and vird voce work, but senatiiel tap: 
pentry to be done at the Company’s workshops 
at Stratford on certain days, such as preparing 
the foot of a king-post, showing portions of the 
beam and struts, mortises for the keys of 
‘trap, Xc.; preparing semicireular and elliptical 
centering, quarter size; erecting a bay of 
scaffolding, quarter size, &e, The drawing of 
details is also to be executed on the spot. The 
examination will unqnestionably be worth 
working up to, for a good position in them 
will be a very good record for a rising 


workman. 


[tH decision of Mr. Justice Kekewich last 
= week, in the case of the Gas Light and 
—_ Company rv. the South Metropolitan Gas 
~ommpany, is one of some interest to yas con- 
“imers On a large scale, as well as to gas com- 
— is point of the case is that the 
ant company supplied gas to the London 
and South Western awa hecho meters 
ie wens situated within the defendant 
'pany’s district, but the gas supplied through 
Which was consumed in buildin : or localities 
within the plaintiff company’s ict. After 
going carefully through the arguments on each 
side of the case, his lordship ruled that, in 
accordance with legal precedent, the point 
7 rps the meter of the gas company is fixed 
where the gas leaves the meter and passes 
the consumer is the point where the risk of 
- company ends and the risk of the con- 
— begins, and, therefore, that so long as the 
a polnt at which the gas sold, in fact, 
“+ : in the district of the company supplying 
3 * Consumer may lead it where he [i 
wha _. hope this is good law ; we are 
common sense. 
— the gas company part ‘with chele y 
ms UF long as the bill is paid, they can ve 
consemer i eee with the use of it by the 
bind © manner most convenient to 














Qs Wednesday, August 3rd, were opened in 
_ Approach-road, Victoria Park, the new 
buildings in connexion with the Parmiter’s 
Bequest. These comprise seven class-rooms, 
two master’s rooms, a governors’ board-room, a 
hall, dining-room, laboratory, and an art room, 
together with two fives courts and a play- 
ground. The school is designed to receive, at 
a small fee, 300 boys, between the ages of 7 
and 16, being residents at Bethnal Green. The 
development of the trust funds from a ve 
small amount is remarkable. By his will the 
founder bequeathed an income derived from 
some land in Suffolk to his wife for her life, 
and then to trustees, for the building of “ six 
almshouses in some convenient place upon the 
waste of Bethnal Green ; and further for the 
building there one free school, house, or room,” 
for ten poor boys of Bethnal Green. At his 
widow's death, in 1702, the property fell into 
Chancery, and for some years the actual income 
of the trust, originally valued by Thomas 
Parmiter at 48/. a year, did not exceed 18. 
By 1772 the accumulations, increased by certain 
gifts, had amounted to 540/., and with this 
sum the governors began to build the original 
premises in St. John-street, Brick-lane. About 
this period the trustees bought a parcel of then 
waste land, 44 acres in extent, at Cambrid 

Heath, for 36 guineas, with a sum of 501, 
which was advanced to them, ad hoc, by Mr. 
Edward Mayhew. In the year 1800 that 
eer was let in two leases for a total of 
2251. a year. Seventy years later the Great 
Eastern Railway Company paid 27,440/. into 
the Court of Chancery on behalf of the Trustees 
for their frontage in Cambridge-road. Mean- 
time, the St. John-street Schools had been 
rebuilt (1838). In 1871 the freehold of the 
new site was bought for 2,100/. out of unex- 
pended capi In 1885 the Charity Commis- 
sioners’ scheme was ratified, in terms whereof 
@ new site was taken for the present school, 
and certain changes have been introduced into 
the administration of this endowment. The 
new buildings cost, in all, 8,600/.; the furni- 
ture and fittings amount to about 3,100/. The 
annual income of the charity in 1486 amounted 
to 3,569/. 6s, 8d., to be increased by investment 
of the capital sum derived from the railway 


company. SE ey 


understand that during the recess the 
Carlton Club will be supplied with the 
a us necessary for the purpose of electric 
lighting. The Atheneum and Junior Carlton 
are already so lighted, and thus the Reform 
Club will soon be the only large club in Pall 
Mall remaining a supporter of gas. We may 
well ask, “‘ What's in a name,” when the Reform 
is the least reforming of clubs ! 


‘th the afternoon of Friday, the 12th instant, 

some experiments were made, in the 
Victoria Docks, with Herr B. Loeb’s new 
respirators, by the Maritime and General 
Improvement Company, of St. Dunstan’s-bill 
These respirators, being similar to those now 
used in the German navy, are designed for 
operators when by smoke, gases, noxious fumes 
or the like thereto, respiration is difficult or 
fatal. The apparatus covering the wearers 
mouth, nose, and eyes comprises a respiratory 
appliance fitted with layers of cotton wool and 
wet sponge, in front of a basis of charcoal and 
wool damped with glycerine. Some modifica- 
tions in the contrivance render it applicable 
for use in hospitals, laboratories, and mines. 
The inventor demonstrated the capabilities of 
his appliance, which seems to be well adapted 
for the end desired. 


PANG been almost completely gutted by 

fire early on the morning of Wednesday, 
10th August current, Macclesfield House, 
Soho, is officially ‘‘condemned” to speedy 
demolition. It is Nos. 34-5, Gerrard-street, 
and extends in the rear to Dansey-yard. Facing 
the southern end of Macclesfield-street, its 
elevation forms a striking feature amongst 
some yet remaining old-fashioned fronts in 
this quarter of the town. This house was built 
for the celebrated royalist Charles Gerard, who 
in consideration of his gallant services before 








Baron Gerard, of Brandon, on 





. . . Vales, 
Cardigan Castle, and elsewhere in South \¥ 
was created 





October 8th, 1645. After the Restoration 
he was created, 2lst July, 1679, Viscount 
Brandon and Earl of Newberry, the latter title 
being changed to Macclesfield. In the follow- 
ing reign he was, together with the Earl of 
Stamford and Lord ere, committed to 
the Tower and condemned to death. He was, 
however, pardoned, and lived until 1693. His 
house here stands upon part of the site, 
as purchased by him, of the Artillery 


ry|Ground, otherwise known as the Military 


Garden, of Henry Prince of Wales, elder son to 
King James I. It would seem to have been 
ee by his elder son and successor, 
Charles, for in the St. Anne’s, Soho, rate- 
books we lately saw an entry under date 1700 
of “Earle Maxfield ” as rated to pay 1/. 6s. in 
this street. Hatton mentions “ Macklesfield 
House, alias Gerrard House . . . . now [1708] 
in the possession of the Lord Mohun.” Yet 
his statement is difficult to be reconciled 
with an entry in the rate-books of this time, 
wherein Lord Mohun is rated to pay 2. 
for a house on the opposite side, clearly, 
of the street. The handsome staircase to 
which we drew attention in our notice, 
in the Builder of March 22nd, 1884, of 
the sale of this property, was in No. 35. 
Though upwards of thirty-one poor persons 
are rendered homeless by the fire, the flames 
were fortunately prevented from consuming 
the —s premises, including the house 
once occupied by Edmund Burke, now part of 
the Hotel de Versailles. 


[XSIBITIONS are becoming a kind of 
world’s monomania. Within the next 
two years no fewer than nine of them have 
been arranged. In October of this year a 
Russian general agricultural exhibition will be 
opened at Charkoff. In November next an 
exhibition of lighting will be opened at St. 
Petersburg ; it will last until February, 1888. 
A German national art industry exhibition 
will be held at Munich in 1888. The 
Melbourne international exhibition will be 
open from August 1 next to January 31, 1889, 
and will comprise art, education, engineering, 
mining, general industry, agriculture, and 
sanitation. Belgium will hold a great inter- 
national exhibition at Brussels next year. An 
international exhibition for trade, science, and 
art will be held at Glasgow in 1888. A 
northern art and industrial exhibition is to be 
opened at Copenhagen in May next. The 
corn put of Barcelona invites to an inter- 
national exhibition in August next. Finally, 
Hamburg will hold a trade and industrial 
exhibition in 1889. 








evans sheets, containing the summary 
report on the mineral production of the 
United States in 1886, published by the 
United States Geological Survey, show the 
value of building stone quarried last year to 
have been $19,000,000, or about the same as 
in 1885 and 1884. The manufacture of bricks 
and tiles is valued at $38,500,000, compared 
with $35,000,000 in 1885 and $30,000,000 in 
1884. The production of 1886 is, conse- 
uently, about 10 per cent. higher in value 
than that of the preceding year. The increase 
in production was rather over 10 per cent. ; 
but the price of bricks and tiles was somewhat 
lower during part of last year. The produc- 
tion of lime in 1886 is estimated at 42 500,000 
barrels, against 40,000,000 barrels in 1585, and 
37,000,000 barrels in 1884 ; the price remain- 
ing constant at 50 cents per barrel at the 
kilns. The manufacture of cement from 
natural rock was 4,350,000 barrels of 300 Ib. 
each, valued at $3,697,500, against 4,000,000 
barrels in 1885, valued at $3,200,000. The 
production of artificial Portland cement was 
150,000 barrels of 400 Ib. each, valued ” 
292, as against a similar quantity in the 
mene year, of the same ah on The total 
roduction of cement of all kinds was 4,500,000 
Is, valued at $3,990,000, against 4,150,000 
barrels, valued at $3,492,500, in 1885, and 
4,000,000 barrels, of an estimated value of 
$3,720,000, in 1884. The promptness with 
which these statistics are collected and pub- 
lished in the United States contrasts favourably 
with the delay experienced in the publication 
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of similar statistics jin the United Kingdom. 
We are still patiently waiting for the appear- 
ance of the latter. 


HE Report made to the Local Government 
T by Dr Tborne and Mr. Gordon Smith, on 
the sanitary state of Oxford, and the attitude 
of the local official mind on the subject, 1s 
certainly most wey ly ka The oo 
were much struck with the crowded and over- 
built state of many parts of the town; the 
gradual building up even of the insufficient 
open spaces formerly existing, the total want 
of proper means of ventilation, and of ordinary 
sanitary precautions in many places. In one 
place they found back-to-back houses with 
only 2 ft. 6 in. space in front of them. In an 
interview with the Local By-laws Committee 
che Inspectors discovered, by little and little, 
that not only were the Committee indifferent 
to this state of things in the present, but that 
they were averse to any ealaed legislation such 
as might work a change for the better in the 
future. The Inspectors 

‘‘ Asked the committee if, in order to meet the 
difficulties they felt, they could describe an area of 
the city which might be altogether exempted from 
the operation of new by-laws as to buildings, and 
remain controlled only by the by-laws at present in 
force; an improved code, ae among other 
things, with open space about dwellings, being 
adopted for the remainder of the district. Oa 
considering this suggestion, it was contended by one 
and another that this and that locality should be 
included in the exempted area, until it became clear 
that, although a smal! minority desired that any such 
exemption should be restricted to a comparatively 
smal! area, others practically insisted on including 
such an extent of the urban district as could only be 
regarded by us as altogether unreasonable. 
Bat the general outcome of our inspection and inter- 
view is that a majority of the sanitary autbority of 
Oxford are not at present really desirous of effecting 
such changes as would be likely to lead to effectual! 
improvement in its sanitary condition in regard to 
new buildings, unless they could be sure that such 
improvement would not interfere with the in- 
creasingly fictitious value which house property is 
acquiring owing to its dense ion.” 
This is a charming state of things in a town 
which is supposed to be a t centre of 
“culture,” and where a picked body, as one 
may say, of the young men of this country 
spend two or three years of their lives at the 
period when they are passing from youth to 
manhood, and when their future physical as 
well as intellectual well-being may be con- 
siderably influenced by their surroundi 
The majority of undergraduates, it is true, lead 
tolerably active and open-air lives, and get 
well oxygenised during the Long; nor are 
me a much given to visits in courts 
with back-to-back houses ; but typhoid may 
corner them some day unawares, for all that, 
if such apt lairs are provided for it to lie in wait. 
Can the University exercise no influence in the 
matter‘ or are her children to be left to 
harmonise with the environment ? 














THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION.* 


Tue district visited this year by the Archi- 
tectural Association presents a complete change 
from the scene of last year’s excursion. Then 
% was all red brick; now it is grey stone. In 
Kent the hop felds undulated over long parallel 
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RUINS - HINTON ABBEY. 

ridges. In Wiltshire the hills are more ir. 

regular and varied, and constantly present 
* The small sketches inserted j; is report 

those in the report ofthe Baisbary Mectiog 0 the PF 


© gical Lostitute on ace, are made from 
, of Trowbridge 











grephs by Mr, Wilkinson 






evidences of occupation by a race to whom 
architecture was unknown, at any rate archi- 
tecture suitable for transcription in a sketch- 
book. The range of interest could hardly be 
wider than this year. Every phase of work is 
to be seen, from the Roman baths or the White 
Horse, cut on the downs above Westbury, to a 
village of the time of William and Mary, and 
the still later crescents and terraces of Bath 
itself, the head-quarters of the excursion. 


Church-work and house-work divide the pro- 
gramme about equally. Hinton Abbey, Lacock 
Abbey, Norton St. Philip, Wellow, Westwood, 
Steeple Ashton, Edington and Westbury, re- 
present the former; Cheyney Court, Corsham, 
South Wraxall, Great Chaldfield, and Cold 
Ashton, the latter. Then there are in addition 


in the chapel at Farleigh Castle. So the pro- 
gramme is varied,and he must be a difficult 
man to please who does not find something to 
his taste. 


Bath and the Neighbourhood. 


The first day’s excursion took place in most 
favourable weather, and included places of con- 
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were not so replete with matter to be sketched 
as to put members to great inconvenience. 
The first stopping place was Claverton, where 
only — re ema of what was once a 
large Elizabethan house, possessin a good deal 
of detail both inside and out. The terraces 
themselves are stately enough, and indicate the 
nature and extent of the mansion which was 





pulled down by a recent proprietor, partly 








the quaint town of Bradford-on-Avon, the large 








siderable interest, though, fortunately, they |ona Rokky Hille.” 








— 
because of its unstable condition, and 
because of its inconvenient situation “a 
detail of the work that remaing ig some - 
coarse, but the simplicity and breadth “y the 
general treatment leave nothing to be desired 
At Hinton, the next place on the programm, 

the remains of the Carthusian priory oie ie 
spected. They consist of a few remains of ea 
good work of Early English date. The time 


~ 


was too short to enter into an archwologica! 





examination with a view to determine the 
original uses of the ruined apartments, but it 
may fairly be doubted whether the names given 
in the guide books are quite correct. The work 
of what is called the Chapter-house is of that 
simple, supple character which renders un- 

early work so delightful. The object 
aimed at is achieved with so little effort, every. 





Hinton Abbey. 
sleepy village of Marshfield, and the treasures 


thing is so spontaneous, difficulties are met in 
such a naive manner, that it is quite refreshing 
to return to early work after the pomposities of 
later days. 

From Hinton Abbey, by way of the House 
and Church of Hinton Charterhouse, the party 
went to Farleigh Castle, the ruins of the strong: 
hold of the Hungerfords. In Leland’s time 
(circ. 1536) the castle remained intact, ~ sete 

















It had “ praty toweTes, | 
an “auncient Chapelle ” with a “ praty —, 
at the very Est end of it” for two chauntry 
priests, a fair gate-house to the inner court, i 
a stately hall and three stately cham 1 
within the court. Of the features Su r 
enumerated only ‘‘ the auncient Chapelle 7. 
the “praty Mansion” at the east end oe 
remain; the rest has fallen to decay, 4>° ©” 
chapel has become the repository for 
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ne 
osities which from time to time 
following slight sketch of the 
by Mr. Alfred ee are 
‘oht it might appear t arleig 
Re He more ate on our attention than 
Allington Castle which we saw last year, but 
though the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
architecture has disappeared, there still remains 
within the disused chapel of St. Leonard much 


ente and curi 
- found. The 
Castle was given 





the building mania then prevalent, till it fell to 
decay long after it had passed from the family 
who built it. The purchaser of Farleigh, Sir 
Thomas Hungerford, died in 1398, and lies 
buried in the chapel here. His son Walter, 
Lord Hungerford, probably erected the monn- 
ment which bears his effigy and that of his 
lady. The same Walter built the chapel itself, 
and at the same time built the church upon the 


an inner court round which the dwelling-house 
was built, its four corners being formed by four 
towers, parts of which still remain ; the rest of 
the house is completely gone. This was the 
home, for something like three centuries, of the 
Hungerford family, and all their pride and all 
their possessions, and all the memorials of 
them, almost, have shrunk into the small com- 
pass of this chapel. There yon will find many 
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ALMSHOUSES, CORSHAM. 
that is of interest, and much that will grace aj hill. Up to that time the parish had used the 
sketch-book. Before, however, examining the | church within the castle walls, but when the 
beautifal objects gathered together in thatj| castle was completed it was evidently highly 
building, it will, perhaps, not be altogether | inconvenient for them to do so; therefore the 


beside the mark to learn how they got there. | great Lord Walter built them a new church 
This castle, then, of Farleigh - Hungerford ! outside in the year 1443, and at the same time 
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belonged to the powerful family of the Hunger- | built the Chapel of St. Leonard within the 
fords, a family which owned immense estates, | walls for his own use on the site (probably) of 
and which not only dominated the whole country | the old church. This chapel, the priest’s house 
side, but took a prominent part in events which | at the east end of it, the gate-house, and a few 
help to make the history of England. The first fragments of the towers and walls, are all that 
possessor of Farleigh was Sir Thomas Hunger-!remain of the once formidable structure. 


for : 
in the pe Purchased it from a Lord Burghersh | Enough is left to enable us to see what kind 
of a house h 9. There was already somekind|of place it was, and Canon Jackson has 
into a cast} 7 which Sir Thomas converted |an approximate plan of it in his exhaustive 
leaving th © by adding towers and a moat, | account of the castle. The gatehouse led into 
i © work, however, to be completed by|an outer court, in which stood the chapel, 
: first Lord Hungerford. The | detached; while against the walls were stables 
Save for a few ha mains almost unaltered,|and guard-rooms, extending from the main 
of the sixtee h nges made towards the end | gatehouse to another gate on the west side. 

nth century under the influence of Beyond and to the north of this outer court was 
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of their tombs, much armour of their retainers, 
some of their chairs, and numerons scraps of 
stone and metal which once helped to udd to 
their magnificence, — a magnificence which 
ended in a blaze of extravagance and dissipa- 
tion at the Court of the Second Charles. 
But enough remains here and in written 
records to show how great a man a Hunger- 
ford must once have been and how fine his 
dwelling was. And now that his house is 
gone, the best purpose the site serves is to be 
the bourne of picnic parties, and Hungerford 
himself, as he lies on his beautiful tomb in all 
the pride that heraldry can lend, what is he ? 
An object that all the world may stare at on 
payment of 3d..—an object not the least of 
whose honours now is that the Architectural 
Association is willing to sketch him. 

From Farleigh the party went to what. 
Leland calls the “‘pratie Market Town” of 
Norton St. Philip, where the principal attrac- 
tion was the “George Inn,” a place evidently 
re-named in its old age, for it dates from the 
fifteenth century. The lower story, the porch, 
with its pointed arch and cusped side windows, 
and the main bulk of the walle, are of stune, 
but the greater part of the front is of timber 
and plaster, each floor being brought forward 
something like 2 ft. The whole effect is very 
picturesque, but the detail is of no great beauty. 
There are, however, two octagonal chimneys 
with battlemented heads and pierced sides 
which deserve attention, and on an adjacent 
building is a circular chimney-head of a similar 
nature. At the back of the house an octagonal 
stair turret, combined with the pointed arch of 
a passage, makes a highly-picturesque group, 
while the wide open fireplace of the common 
room, with its grate and ornamental ironwork, 
found many admirers. The church here is of 
some interest, which is chiefly confined to the 
tower. This is rather unusual in several 
respects. It has large mullioned windows ow 
every side, one of which (that on the east face) 
is contained in a gabled projection thrown out, 
so it is asserted, to accommodate an altar in the 
bell-ringers’ chamber. Between the buttresses 
on the west face a porch has been inserted with 
a panelled soffit of good design, said to have 
been brought from eleewhere, but if so, we can 
only admire the lucky chance that made it fit so 
exactly into its present position. The whole 
effect of the tower, with ita projecting parapet, 
is rather coarser than most work in Somerset, 
but, nevertheless, Norton St. Philip may boast 
of having a notable tower. 

Somewhat similar, but less elaborate, is the 
tower of Wellow, the last place visited on this 
day. The merits of this church are certainly 
over-rated by Mr. Murray in his Guide-book,, 
when he classes it “among the finest village 
churches in the country.” Nor can the date, 
1372, given by him be correct. The nave is 
certainly not earlier than the end of the fifteenth 
century, and is correspondingly poor. The 
most interesting part is the Hungerford Chapel, 
where some of the original colouring remeins 
on the roof, recently restored in a judicious 
manner by Mr. Wallace Gill, of Bath. In the 
chapel, under a shallow arch, is this insorip- 
tion,— 

“ Ffor love of Thee and Mary is sake.—Praye for them 
that this lete make.” 
What “lete” might mean no one was able to 
say. In the village is the Manor-house, once 
the dwelling of a Hungerford. The back porch 
is dated in the spandrels of the arch,—G. I. H., 
1634. The initials, no doubt, are those of 
George and Joan Hungerford, who lie buried 
in the church. He died in 1638; she, in 
1679. There is not much to be seen in this 
house, but a little very good woodwork of a date 
apparently some thirty years prior to the porch. 
It consists of an over-mantel and a doorway, 
both of which are adorned with the delicate 
foliage and griffins with sprouting tails that. 
mark the work of the Renaissance. The over- 
mantel contains three panels, surrounding 
shields which bear the arms of Hungerford, 
and the pediment over the door bears their 
device of three sickles interwoven. 

Cheney Court, the first place on the programme 
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uesday, is a picturesque house, 
iether frome eben the middle of the seventeenth 


il i hout 
century. The detail is coarse throughor > 
especially in two large chimneypieces, 1n whic 
a antlian style is caricatured. Nevertheless, 
the mullioned windows, the disused hooded 
doorway, the flight of steps to the present front 
door, the ivy-clad walls, and the broad terrace 
path combine to make the general appearance 
exceedingly pleasant. Corsham Court, the 
next place visited, is a far more imposing edifice, 
but only the south front has any interest to the 





feature in the shape of a large window at the 
east end of the cane contrived above the 
chancel roof. The north chapel is of great 
interest and beauty. It is extremely late in 
style, still Gothic, but drooping into Classic in 
its pendants. In the north wall is a fine wall 
tomb to'Sir William Sherrington: it bears his 
initials, “ W. 8.,”" in the spandrels of the arch, 
and the date, 1566, in a panel. The workman- 
ship is of the most delicate in design and exe- 
cution, and it is a fitting memorial of the 
author of such good work as Sherrington did 


\ 
x 





acchitectural student. This dates from 1582, 
and is a good example of Elizabethan work. 
The mouldings of the cornices are clean and 
well proportioned, the square bay-windows are 
massive and solid, while the gables, crowned 
with grotesque figures, give a pleasant variety 
to the skyline. The treatment of the bays, 
both in general effect and in the section of the 
mullions, recalls Longleat, some fifteen 
miles to the south. By the kindness of 
Lord Methuen the party was enabled to 
see the collection of pictures, which is one 
of the finest private collections in the 
country. Corsham Church has suffered much 
of many restorers, and little to 
attract a sketching party beyond two elaborate 
tombs in the north chapel, one of which is the 
tomb of the builder of Great Chalfield Manor- 
house (a sketch of the north front of which, 
and a sketch of the adjoining church, are given 
on pp. 268-81), visited on Thursday. Much more 
attractive are the almshouses, built in 1668 
by a Lady Hungerford, and containing many 
suggestive little bits in the shape of brackets, 
panelling, bench-ends, and other woodwork. It 
is true that the stone details are poor and 
coarse, including the heraldic ornamentation 
over the porch; but the porch itself is good in 
outline, and the many gables which adorn the 
exterior of the whole building render the 
grouping picturesque from all points of view, 
while the whole place has a satisfactory air of 
being judiciously left alone. 

By far the most exciting place of the day’s 
programme was Lacock Abbey, where very 
excellent work of three periods abounds. Much 
of the old thirteenth-century work remains, 80 
do the fifteenth-century cloisters, while added 
to them is some refined Renaissance work of 
the time of Edward VI. The Abbey was 
founded by Ela, Countess of Salisbury, in 1238 
for Augustinian canonesses, and at the Dissolu. 
tion was sold to Sir William § i n in 
1541. He converted it into a dwelling-house 
and added a large stable yard, but he left much 
of the old work intact, and there it stands to 
this day with its beautiful rounded caps and 
vigorous vaulting and crisp corbels, while in 
the cloisters the vaulted ceiling is dotted over 
at the crossing of the ribs, with curious. 
coloured bosses. Sherrington’s own work 
i no less good, and much of his carving 
was done by one John Chapman, whom Sir 
John Thynne begged in order that he might 
carve him some beasts for his gables at Long- 
leat (there are no gables there now); but his 
wish could not be gratified, as Chapman was 
away at Dudley, where he was putting up some 
carving for my Lord Northumberland. The 
— at a — too short to do the 
piace justice, and Only a peep could be giv 
to the church, where there ig a very aimeaat 





at the Abbey. Both it and the chapel itself 
are coloured. A hurried glance at the village 
showed it to be full of picturesque bits, and 
seldom has the pitiless whistle of the quarter- 
master been heard with greater distress than 
on this occasion. 

We shall continue our account of the excur- 
sion in our next. , 








THE SALISBURY MEETING OF THE 
ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.* 


We continue our notes of this congress. 

At Great Durnford Charch, which was visited 
after leaving Old Sarum, Mr. George H. Gordon, 
A.R.LB.A., read a short paper. The charch is 
one of considerable interest, with two good 
Norman doorways, the chancel arch and font 
being also Norman. Mr. Gordon said that the 
architecture of the church pointed to a date 
somewhere between 1120 and 1160. He 
thought it was probable that if the church 
were carefully and conscientiously restored, 
much that would be interesting and instructive 
about it might be discovered. The north door 
is of Early Norman work, and is in good pre- 
servation. The workmanship is rude, and the 
porch is of modern date, with no pretensions to 
architecture. On the north side of the nave is 
some old glass of the thirteenth century, 
representing the Crucifixion. Beyond is a small 
fourteenth-century door, leading probably from 
the church to the external steps to the rood- 
loft. The chancel arch is in good preservation, 
but is coated with whitewash. The string 
has been cut, and there are other indica- 
tions of the existence @ rood-screen. 
The caps to this arch are quaint, being 
an owl on the north side, representing 
Night, and a dove on the south, representing 
Morning. The colouring of the chancel is 
modern, but is a reproduction of the ancient 
design, except as to the colours, which were 

i brighter. Some curious frescoes 
were found when the chancel was restored 
about twelve years ago. The chancel windows 
are lancets, and show no indications of Norman 
work. The seats in the nave are thirteenth 
century, rude, but in good preservation, and 
afford a good example of the durability of oak. 
The font is of late Norman date, probably 
1160 or 1180, and is in good preservation. Its 
design is interesting and remarkable. The 
south porch has an Early Norman arch. Ex- 
ternally, there are two Norman buttresses, and 
on the north side is a leper’s window, which has 
been filled up on the inside, but has a hinge 
and latch on the outside. It is Early Gothic 
in character, and is remarkably near the floor 





* Bee pp. 200, 228, ante. 
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following day, is a very 
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careful 

cations of what the original 


one of the Earls of Radnor during the last 
century (circa 1764). It was at that period 
that the massive tower and west front assume, 


Seoter the Rev. Mr. Morris, 


paper on the church. He said that when th, 
church was restored in 1873 the last-century 
porch at the west end was removed and ths 
t one built in the south wall of the nave. 


ntly 
the 


nave, which form the special featare of interes, 


last named were 
1872, when they were found to be perfect, the 
only part of them before visible being their 
exterior surface in the outer wall of the church. 
From their appearance 

Bloxam as being Saxon, but since they have 
been opened out they have been generally held 
to be Roman,—an opinion endorsed by the late 
Mr. Street and also by Mr. Roach Smith, who 
considers them to be “ Roman, # situ.” There 
has been much discussion as to the date of the 
carved work on the arch in the north wall, 
which appears to be unfinished, and also as to 
the purpose of the projecting stones at the 
bottom and towards the top of the springing of 
the arch. 

Mr. R. P. Pullan said the church was a mos 
interesting one, but he inclined strongly to the 
belief that the arches referred to were Saxon, 
built with Roman bricks. : 
jambs of one of them was the finest and richest 
of its period that he remembered to have seen 
in any church in the kingdom. [t was some. 
what later than the construction of the arche 
themselves. 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite said that the cburct 
afforded a very interesting example of the very 
earliest form of the cross church. It wa 
perfectly clear to him that the first church 
here consisted of a nave of exactly the same 
size as the present nave. There was probably 
a small sanctuary, not projecting further ess 
wards than the tower 
interesting 
gave access to 
in fact, the 


transept. 

Mr. Arthur Evans spoke 
one of the arches as being - 
in character, while Mr. Parke Harrison are 
that it is Saxon. bed 
At Bradford-on-Avon, which was reache 
by special train, the interesting and very 
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was first vi under the guidance of Mr. 
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took 


thought he could adduce good 
the walls were themselves out 
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which were admittedly Early 
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home, he had a good 
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surrounding terraces and balustrades, by the 
rich and imposing details of the interior decora- 
tions, and also by the unique similarity of the 
three in style, in ornament, and in general 
effect. The first of these is Kirkby, in North- 
amptonshire, the seat of Lord Winchilsea; the 
second is the old manor house of 0 laverton, near 
Bath, formerly the seat of Wm. Bassett ; and the 
third the Duke’s, or Kingston House, in Brad- 
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fi 
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ai 


eaid it was, and this was the opinion of Precentor | 
Venables and the Rev. Dr. Cox. It was long used 
as a lock-up, but is now, Mr. Adye said, made | 
It was the 
opinion of most of the visitors who were com. 
petent to judge that the dome-like roof was of 
Jacobean. The fish (a 
gudgeon) which forms part of the finial is the 
emblem of St. Nicholas. The inhabitants of 
the town were familiarly spoken of as “ Brad-| 


available as a powder magazine ! 


late date, probably 


ford gudgeon,” according to Mr Ad and 
—_ who had been tenants of the cy aan 
ee been “ under the fish and over the 
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ford, purchased and restored by the late Mr. 
Moulton. Longleat, situated only a few miles 
from here, is usually referred to as very similar 
in style and about the same period. The 
older parts of Kirkby House were built in 
the latter end of the fifteenth century, while 
that which so closely resembles Kingston House 
must have been erected in the seventeenth. 
The date, 1625, of the old Manor House at 
Claverton was, with the arms and initials of the 


BRADFORD 
BRIDGE 








owner, recorded on the building itself, which 
was unfortanately taken down by the late 
owner, Mr. Geo. Vivian, and a new mansion 
built from a design by Sir Jeffery Wyatville. 
The terraces and balustrades only are preserved 
intact. Kingston House clearly belongs to this 
time, possibly a little later, for not only is the 
building in a better state than Claverton prior 
to its destruction, but the style of architecture 
and the details are more developed and elabo- 
rately treated. The genial and enthusiastic 
John Britton, and Richardson, author of 


during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
King James,” have both written descrip- 
tions and published drawings of this house. 
The last publication relating to it is a 
volume of illustrations of Claverton and the 
Duke’s House, of Bradford, published by Mr. 

George Vivian, of the former place, in 1837, 

and containing some admirable drawings of the 
buildings and internal decorations. In these 

works it is described as being of the Transitional 

style, between the Old Tudor or Perpendicular 

and the new or Palladian: many of the enrich- 

ments are copied from German work in fashion 

at that time. The front facing the south is 

divided into two stories, with attics in the 

gables. The windows are in beautiful propor- 

tion, with stone mullions. These are formed 

by three projections, the central one square, 

and the two side ones recessed, with semi- 

circular bows. In the centre is a large sculp- 

tared doorway to a porch, and the summits of 

the window bays are adorned with open para- 

pets. The characteristic feature of this style 

of architecture is, of course, the window light. 

As seen from the outside, the windows are 

extremely handsome; from within, they are in 

the winter suggestive of cold, and in the 

summer of heat. 

Returning through the narrow lane known as 

“The Shambles,” the visitors next proceeded 

to the interesting Saxon Church of St. Laurence, 

under the guidance of Mr. Adye, who has 

restored the building in a very conservative 

spirit, only doing what was necessary to put it 

into repair and to keep it in good preservation. 

He pointed out that the string-course and 

arcading, partly shown in the view which forms 

one of our phototype illustrations are con- 

structional,—+.c., cut out of the wall-stones, 

and quite irrespective of joints. 

Mr. E, Chisholm Batten read an interesting 

paper on the church. He said that very shortly 

after Ina’s accession Aldhelm communicated 

to him his intention of going to Rome to obtain 

a grant from the Pope of the largest privileges 

of a monastery for the abbey of Malmesbury 

and its dependent house at Frome, to which 

proposal not only Ina, but Ethelred, the King 

of the Mercians, gave full countenance. Ald- 

helm obtained at Rome a bull or charter of 

privileges from Pope Sergius exempting the 

monasteries of Malmesbury and Frome from 

episcepal jurisdiction and secular services, and 

conferring on the monks the privilege of 

electing their abbot. After his return from 

Rome Aldhelm founded a monastery at Bradford. 

(It was probably not founded before that time, 

as Bradford is not named in the charter ef 

privileges of Pope Sergius.) When Ina divided 

the Bishopric of Winchester into two, in 705, 

and founded the Bishopric of Sherborne, he 

insisted on Aldhelm becoming the first bishop 

of the new diocese. The monastery of Brad- 

ford is first named in the episcopal letter of 

Aldhelm, which he wrote in 705, stating that 

he had desired, on becoming a bishop, to resign 

the position of abbot in his monasteries of 

Malmesbury, Frome, and Bradford; but his 

monks insisted on his remaining their head, 

which he consented to do, and King Ina was a 

witness to the letter. William of Malmesbury, 

after mentioning this episcopal letter of St. 

Aldbelm, in which the monastery of Bradford is 

named, adds the now well-known sentence :— 

“Et est ad hunc diem eo loci Ecclesiola 

quam ad nomen beatissimi Laurentiis fecessa 

predicatur” ; which may be translated: “ And 

there is to this day in that place a little church 

which he (Aldhelm) is asserted to have made 

for the name of the most Blessed Lawrence.” 

The question to be submitted to |the visitors 

was: “Does the building now standing only 

occupy the site of the church built by Aldhelm, 

or is it the actual church itself”? Mr. 

Chisholm proceeded to argue that the present 
building was the building erected by Aldhelm. 

He said that in a tract published by the Com- 
mittee of Trustees for the preservation and 
restoration of the building in 1872, Mr. Freeman 
expressed his opinion of its date in these words: 
“ From the character of the building I should 
be inclined to place it early in the last of the 
three ante-Norman periods which I tried to 
make out in my ‘History of Architecture.’ 
There is certainly in this building nothing that 
can be described as Norman.” The opinion of 
the late Mr. J. H. Parker wasthus expressed :— 
“The church was built, as it seems to me, 
in the time of Bishop Ethelwold, between 
970 and 975, or possibly then built of wood 
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‘only and rebuilt of stone about 1025, nob 
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later.” The foundation for this opinion of 
Mr. Parker's was the great similarity be- 
tween the sculptured angels in the east wall 
of the chancel (one of which is represented by 
the annexed sketch), and the figures of angels 


see 





found in the Benedic ional of St. Ethelwold, 
who held the see of Winchester from A.D. 963 
to 984. In 1874 Mr. Freeman, who had in the 
meantime most carefully examined the buaild- 
ing, wrote, in his paper on “Ina,” printed in 
vol. xx. of the “ Transactions of the Somerset 
Archeological Society”: — “As Abbot of 
Malmesbury, Ealdhelm had been one of the 
greatest builders of his time. The realm of 
Ina was adorned with a number of churches, 
the work of his saintly kinsman. Of these one 
happily remains to us, the church reared by 
Ealdhelm on the scene of his uncle Cenwealh’s 
victory,— the Jately-rescned church of 5t. 
Lawrence at Bradford-on-Avon. There it 
stands, telling its tale that the English of the 
seventh and eighth centuries were not savages 
unable to put stone and mortar together.” 
In pursuing his argument, Mr. Chisholm 
Batten pointed out that Aldhelm certainly 
built the great church at Malmesbury of stone, 
and the church he built at Wareham was also 
of stone. Then why not this church at 
Bradford? No one, he said, would insist on 
the church, as it now stood, being exclusively 
the work of Aldhelm, and certainly the angels 
in the east wal! of the chancel might well have 
been added after the nuns of Shaftesbury owned 
the church. Much of the ornamentation ex- 
ternally must have been done after the erec- 
tion of the walls. 
At South Wraxall Manor House,—of which 
we give a sketch of a gateway and (on our 
sheet of phototype illustrations) a view in the 
courtyard, besides views of three of the chimney- 
pieces,—Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect, Marl- 
borough, read a short paper, in which he 
said that this charming specimen of English 
Domestic architecture illustrates in a remark- 
able manner the development of the dwelling- 
house from the later middle ages onwards. 
The oldest parts of the building are the hall, 
the kitchen, and parlour on the south of it, 
with the host’s chamber over ; and the buttery, 
with guests’ chamber over, on the north of 
the hall. Of the latter only the roof remains 
of the original features to indicate the date, 
The whole of this was erected in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, and probably by 
Robert Long, M.P. for Wilts in 1433, who 
died in 1447. Next in date (and very little 
later) is the block of offices at the north-east 
angle of the courtyard, which then stood 
detached. This also has its original roof. The 
entrance gateway, with the porter’s dwelling 
over, and the buildings connecting it with the 
parlour, were apparently erected at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, after the 
acquisition of the Manor of Draycot Cerne by 
Sir Thomas Long, as the badge of the possessor 
of this manor is cut on the label termination. 
The original part of the gateway only extended 
to about 14 ft. from the south face, and the 
quoin is visible on the west side, as well as a 
blocked-up doorway forming a foot entrance 
from the outside. An enlargement, by the 
erection of what Walker calls the “ Dining Room 
(east of Withdrawing Room),” with the new 
guests room over, was made at about this 
time, this being indicated by the roof, with its 
collar and wind-braces; and it is doubtless owin 
to this not being accessible to him that W 
= this “er of the buildin 
rom early in the reign of James I. i 
the latter part of — reign of adler ege: 
the early part of the eu: ceeding one, very ex- 
tensive alterations appear to have been made 
mm the house to adapt it to the changed habits 
si Flt, re eh te 
1e neypiece bears date 1598, and 
was erected during the ownership of the pro- 
perty by Walter Long, who was Sheriff of Wilts 
in 1601. The greatest change, however was 
made in the remarkable remodelling of the 
) part 
north of the hall. The ancient guests’ chamber 
aver the buttery was transformed into a“ With- 
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drawing Room,” and its dimensions increased 


both in length and in width; and in order to/ placed 


effect this without disturbing the original roof, 
a piece of the north wall was left to support it, 
in such a position as to come in the centre of the 
extended length of the room, and _ the 
space between this pier and the new north 
wall was built up. The whole block (of 
the pier) was then made an ornamental 
feature by forming five niched seate in it. 
Lintels were thrown across east and west of 
the pier, to carry the north plate of the roof. 
A large bay was then formed on the east side 
of the pier, and the widened room lengthened 
8 ft. westward, the entire available space in the 
new walls being occupied by mullioned win- 
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dows of three lights in height. The beautifal 
chimneypiece in this apartment (shown in 
the left-band bottom corner of the sheet of 
phototypes) blocks up the doorway which 
formerly led into the small chamber over 
the north-west bay of the hall. The rich 
coved plaster ceiling was erected under the 
braces of the original roof, which were cut 
off at the plate level for the purpose. The 
oak panelling is apparently coéval in date. 
The two rooms east of this, which Walker 
terms the “ Dining Room” and “ New Guestea’ 
Room,” appear to have been refitted at this 
time, as the chimneypieces indicate. At about 
the same time a new kitchen was added. The 
hall itself was enriched about the year 1600 
by the erection of the carved screen. About a 





century later a great deal was done in modern- 
ising the fittings and surroundings of the 
house. 

Subsequently the visitors proceeded to Great 
Chalfield, to inspect the church and manor- 
house, under the guidance of the Rev. E 
Kingston and Mr. E. Green. We append a 
sketch of the north front of the Manor-house. 
The gable shown to the left hand has nothing 
behind it, the building being partly a ruin. 
er x nO this end of the Manor-house 
is church, with its picto ne turret 
perched on the gable end. pennies, 

Scratchbury Camp was visited on the last 
day but one of the meeting. Prebendary 
Searth said that Scratchbury Camp, which 
18 situate to the north-west of Heytesbury, 
South Wilts, was supposed to derive its 
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name from creech or creeken, a hill,—being 


ed on an isolated eminence fortified wit) 
a ditch and a ® rampart all round the 
summit. The “ acratchy ” was sometimes 
applied to land where the rock was only thinly 
covered with earth, and that had been given as 
the origin of the name “ Scratchbury,” but the 
late Canon Jones derived the name of the camp 
from the Scandinavian word scratti, a demon,* 
the idea being common in ancient times thay 
great works like the fortifications at Scratch. 
bury were carried out by the belp of evi! Spirits, 
The fortified space has three entrances, the 
south-east entrance being approached by a 
narrow neck of land called Burberry. The 





SOUTH 


camp is ancient British, and the area comprises 


WRAXPIALL 



















within the fosse and vallum exceeds 40 acrer- 
The circuit of the outer rampart is 1 mile and 
86 yards. The greatest height of the vallum is 
66 ft. Within the circuit are several tumuli, 
and an inner earthwork of circular form. The 
material of the ramparts is chalk and earth, 
obtained from the fosses and firmly bedded 
together. These ancient fortresses of a primi- 
tive and simple people, said Prebendary 
Scarth, in conclusion, were, as features in the 
history of the races that had peopled this 
island, well worth preserving, and he hoped 
they would always be respected and preserved. 

In the Architectural Section, the Rev. 
J. A. Bennett, B.A., read a paper cotitled 
“The Architect of Salisbury Cathedral.” He 
commenced by remarking that it was 4 





common subject of regret that while we hed, 
in every mn ow the kingdom, works of art 1p 
stone to none in the world, the names 
of the men who had created them were lost. ‘Tt 
was his aim to show that in one Master Hlias 


_|de Derbam we had the name of one of thoee 


great men of old,—one of the masters in the 
school which created for us our own distinctive 
Early English style. He was a man of con- 
siderable eminence among the personages ° 
the time. The earliest date at which the author 
had met with the name of Elias de Derham 
was in a Close Roll of A.D. 1205. In it, he, 
as one of the executors of the will of apart 
bishop Hubert Walter, was ordered to pay 


* As bearing on this question, one of the visitors Mr. 








the. 
Greville C remarked that in some 8 
country “ Old Scratch ” was « vulgar some for the Devil 
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Manor House. 
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| Transverse Section thro’ ‘Transepts & Tower, 
Transverse Section thro’ Nave, Aisles, & Porch. : 
Lecking East . 
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pishop of Bath. The author said he had 
been told on what should be good authority 
King John’s Palace at Westminster was 
‘red by Elias de Derham in the year 1209, 
he had not been able to verify that state- 





n early will of Hugh de Wells, Bistiop of 
win (a copy of the will is amongst the 
‘ments of Wells Cathedral). In it Bishop 
yh appointed Master Elias de Derham to be 


line, Bishop of Bath. At about the same 
» he was employed as architect upon a work 
reat importance,—the Shrine of St. Thomas 
Canterbury. The authority for that was 
thew Paris, who added to his account of the 
lation of St. Thomas, in A.D. 1220, the 
ement that the shrine whither the body was 
bved was the work “of the incomparable 
icers, Walter de Colchester, Sacrist of St. 
ns, and Elis de Derham, Canon of Salis- 
y.’ Another notice of Elias de Derham 
pout the same date was found in connexion 
Salisbury. The Diocesan Registers spoke 
im, as a canon of Salisbury, eleven times, 
there were positive statements in the 
bok of Evidences,” among the Bishop's 
iments, that he was the builder of the 
anal house in the close called ‘‘ Aula 
tbea,” or “ Leden-hall.” Leland gave a 
age from an old martyrology of Salisbury 
h spoke of Elias de Derham as “ rector” of 
new fabric of the church of Salisbury from 
brst foundation for twenty-five years. Pre- 
lary Jones, in his history of the diocese, 
that by a sort of dim tradition Elias de 
mam was believed by some to have been the 
} designer of the cathedral. Prebendary 
ps did not give a decided opinion as 
the exact meaning of the word 
rior, but there seemed to be every 
on for taking the word in its usnal sense 
meaning the chief person concerned, and 
merely as the equivalent of “ magister 
arionum,”—* clerk of the works,”—and for 
ving that the tradition was founded on 
he seemed to Mr. Bennett also that the 

at Elias de Derham was employed in 
e ws cuitectural capacity during the same 
4 Salisbury, Canterbury, and Winchester, 

at he accompanied Bishop Poore to 
~y in the midst of it all, was quite incon- 
a — the position of a (mere) clerk of 
ne Very reason for whose employment 
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‘n moneys Which had belonged to the then | 


~The next mention of his name was found | 


and that the architect employed was 
Elias de Derham, who seemed to have been 
in close connexion with the King, and, indeed, 
to have been in much the same relationship to 
him as William of Wykeham was to King 
Edward III. and his successors. Mr. Bennett 
continued his paper by arguing inferentially, 
_from.certain resemblances between contempo- 
rary work at Salisbury, Winchester, and Wells, 
that these works must have emanated from one 








mecutor, together with his own brother | 


Hl was that he should be in daily superin- | 








master-mind, viz., that of Elias de Derham. 
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Another paper read in this Section was by 
Mr. C. E. Ponting, on Edington Church. We 
give a summary of the paper on another page, 
and accompany it by some illustrations repro- 
duced from Mr. Ponting’s drawings for the 
restoration of the church. 

We have a few more brief notes to follow in 
completion of our report. 


Gllustrations. 


CHURCHES AND OTHER BUILDINGS 
VISITED BY THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


R sheet of phototype illustrations shows 
oO some of the churches and buildings 

visited by the Architectural Associa- 
tion during the present week. By a coincidence 
elsewhere mentioned, some of these buildings 
were visited a fortnight ago by the Royal 
Archeological Institute, in connexion with its 
meeting in Salisbury, now being reported in 
our columns. 














EDINGTON CHURCH, WILTSHIRE. 


Tus fine church, of which we give plan, 
transverse sections, and south, east, and west 
elevations (as well as a small view on our 
sheet of phototype illustrations), has been 
visited this week by the Architectural Asso- 
ciation. As elsewhere mentioned, it formed 
‘the subject of an interesting paper read in 





‘the Architectural Section of the Salisbury 


meeting of the Royal Archwological Institute 
a fortnight ago by Mr. C. E. Ponting, the 
architect for the restoration of the church. 
Mr. Ponting, at the outset of his paper, said the 
church would be restored in the most conser- 
vative sense of the word. He went on to say 
‘that the rectory of Edington belonged to the 
Abbey of Romsey, of which the rector was a 
‘resident prebendary, and the parochial duties, 
with the services in the church (the predecessor 
| of the building under notice) were discharged 
‘by a vicar. About the year 1300 William of 
Edington (whose surname is unknown) was 
‘born in the village whose name he adopted. 
| After education at Oxford, and having held two 
' previous livings, he in 1322 became rector of 
' Middleton Cheney, in Oxfordshire. In 1345 he 











| was, by royal favour, appointed to the See of 


Winchester, and shortly afterwards made Lord 
High Chancellor of England. Soon after his conse- 
cration to Winchester he appears to have set aboud 
improving the state of the charch in his native 
parish of Edington. He first (in 1351) arranged 
with the Abbess of Romsey for the establish- 
ment at Edington of a collegiate body of secular 
priests under a warden. But ashort time after 
this, at the special request of the Black Prince, 
he converted his college into a monastery of the 
Augustine order of Bonhommes, and built the 
present church. Leland gives the following 
extracts from a certain Latin book of Edington 
monastery :—‘‘3rd July, 1352, was laid the 
first stone of the mo of Edindon.” 
“AD, 1361. The Conventual Church of 
Edindon was dedicated by Robert Wyville, 
Bishop of Sarum, to the honour of St. James 
the Apostle, 8. Katherine, and All Saints.” 
We are thus able to fix the exact date of the 
commencement and completion of the church, 
the wkole of which was carried out during the 
bishop’s lifetime. The church is especially 
interesting, Mr. Ponting remarked, as marking 
the period of change from one of the great 
divisions of Gothic architectare to another,— 
from the Decorated (which Parker set down as 
ending about 1360, and Rickman as 1377) ta 
the Perpendicular (which both authorities con- 
sidered as commencing about the year 1400). 
The value of the example is enhanced by 
the fact that (with the exception, perhaps, 
of the porch, which appears to have been 
added to the aisle wall rather than built up 
with it, and is somewhat later in detail), the 
building is all of one date, and it remains 
practically unaltered, so that it presents to us 
a complete specimen of the monastic church of 
the fourteenth century. The tower was formerly 
vaulted in stone at its lower stage, but the 
corbels, springers, and wall-ribs only remain. 
The chancel being the church of the monastery, 
the parish altar was doubtless placed under 
the tower. The original chancel roof (which 
must have been of wood and not of stone, ag 
so often stated) has disappeared, and a modern 
roof and plaster ceiling of about a century old 
have taken ita place. But the corbels which 
supported the roof trusses remain,—two on 
each side,—as well as four niches, which pro- 
bably contained figures of the Evangelists. On 
the east wall, flanking the window, are two 
niches of very elaborate design and delicate 
construction, the slender proportions of their 
tabernacle work being suggestive of wood 
rather than stone. In the centre of the south 
side of the chancel is a doorway which (doubt- 
less from its plain external appearance) has 
been considered modern, but which is richly 
moulded on the inside, the label being carried 
up as an ogee canopy with flanking pinnacles 
and crockets, and dying into the string course. 
But the rebate for the doors is on the 
outside, where the western jamb and arch 
have a small plain chamfer, whilst the 
eastern jamb is deeply splayed off. This 
was evidently not originally an outside entrance 
to the chancel, as at present, but opened into a 
long narrow chamber against the two eastern 
bays. Referring to the south elevation, it will 
be seen that the outer sills of the windows of 
these two bays, are on this side, kept higher, 
the splays being flatter to admit of it. There 
is a built-up window in the buttress at the west 
end of the chamber, and an archway for pas- 

sage through the intervening one, also blocked 

up. In the chancel wall at this part there are 

two built-up squints or windows (with a mullion 

between) which once looked into the sanctuary. 

The object of this passage-like chamber opens 

the field for mach conjecture. It must have 
been too narrow for a sacristy. Was it the 

kind of anchor-hold described by Mr. Mackenzie 

Walcott, the openings being made to enable the 

recluse to see the mysteries? Or was it a place 

for the leper? However that might be, alb 

these features, including the doorway, were cer- 

tainly coeval with the chancel. The roofs of 
the naves, aisles, and transepts are Jacobean, 

the dates on them ranging from 1605 to 1674. 

There are reasons for believing them to be, in 

general form, copies of the original. They 

are of the king-post and tie-beam type. The 

exterior of the church is remarkable for the 

regularity of its design. The west front is 
notable for its unique window and door- 

way. The doorway appears to have been 

intended more as av architectural feature 
than for use, as the splayed wall-plinth 
of soft stone is carried through as a sill, and 
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little sien of wear. A noticeable fact in 
eee sere of the church is that effect is pro- 
duced by good proportions, solid construction, 
and rich mouldings, rather than by carving. 
The capitals throughout are plainly moulded. 
In concluding his paper, Mr. Ponting adduced 
from this church reasons for believing that it 
«was its founder, William of Edington (and not 
William of Wykeham, who has generally been 
credited with it) who introduced the leading 
principles of the Perpendicular style. 

We may add that Mr. Ponting’s report on the 
condition of the church reveals a sad state of 
neglect and dilapidation, and it is quite clear 
¢hat the structural repairs which he recommends 
ought to be carried out with as little delay as 
possible if the church is to be preserved intact. 











DALMATIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


TsE page of illustrations which we give’ 
from drawings by Mr. T. J. Jackson, M.A., are 
weferred to in our first article this week. 





NEW PREMISES, OXFORD-STREET. 


We give this week a perspective view of 
premises in the course of erection in Oxford- 
street for Mr. Henry Heath. They extend 
from Oxford-street to Hollen-street, the manu- 
factory being in the rear, and already completed 
and occupied. 

The erection of the front has been delayed 
till the end of this season, so as not to un- 
necessarily interfere with the business. 

The front is to be faced with terra cotta from 
the Burmantofts works. 

Mesaers. Peto Bros. are the contractors; and 
the work is being carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Christopher & White, architects. 








THE BRITISH ARCHZ OLOGICAL 


ASSOCIATION. 

Tue British Archeological Association is now 
holding its Forty- fifth Annual Congress at 
Liverpool, the President, who will also continue 
in office during the ensuing year, being Sir 
James Allanson Picton, F.S.A., an old member 
of the Association and inhabitant of the city. 
There is an influential reception committee, 
consisting of seventy or eighty of the principal 
citizens and others. The Local Hon. 
are Messrs. C. W. Blease, Ed. M. Hance, LL.B., 
and R. D. Radcliffe, M.A. 

The proceedings commenced at three o’clock 
on Monday with an “ At Home,” given by the 
Mayor of Liverpool, Sir James Poole, in the 
Town-hall, where the reception committee 
assembled to formally welcome the members of 
the Congress. An adjournment was then made 
to the Council - chamber, where Mr. John 
Hughes, acting on behalf of the Mayor, pre- 
sided. 

After rendering the members a hearty wel- 
come, Mr. Hughes called upon Sir J. A. Picton 
to deliver his inaugural address, and vacated 
the chair for the purpose. We have the greater 
part of Sir James Picton’s interesting address 

an type, but it is unfortunately crowded out 
this week ; it shall appear in our next. 

The address was listened to with much inte- 
rest by the audience, which completely filled 
the Council Chamber. At its close a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was proposed by the 
Rev. H. H. Higgins, who dwelt upon the 
important services rendered to the city by Sir 
James Picton, during a long life, particularly 
with respect to the Free Public Library of 
Liverpool. The vote was carried by acclama- 
tion, and the party adjourned to the upper 
rooms of the Town-hall, where the maces and 
eilver plate belonging to the Corporation were 
laid out for inspection. The whole of the 
charters granted to Liverpool by various kings 
of England were also exhibited, and these were 
described by Mr. de Gray Birch, F.8.A., one of 
the honorary secretaries of the Association. 
The first in order of date is the so-called charter 
of King John. It is written on a small slip of 
parchment a few inches in length. It recites 
that the burgesses who have taken up their 
abode at Liverpool are to possess free customs 
a8 are enjoyed by other maritime towns. This 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as a Charter of 

Incorporation, auch as is the next in date, that 

granted by King Henry III. in 1229, by which 

Liverpool is constituted a free town with a 


merchant guild, no one bej allowed to mak 
a@by merchandise except vay * ; 
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guild, or by its permission. In addition, other 
rights and privileges are granted, There is no 
seal to either of these documents, The charter, 
or rather the confirmation of the former docu- 
mente, made by King Edward III. at York, was 
also exhibited. This is an interesting doca- 
ment from the number of signatures of members 
of the king’s court attesting it. Various other 
charters of later date were also exhibited, 
among them being those of King Charles L., 
William III, and the market grant of Queen 
Anne. 

Mr. Birch called attention to the excellent 
state of preservation of the documents, which 
indicates carefal treatment of a better kind 
than is frequently found, and the example of 
the municipal authorities may be followed with 
much advantage by other corporations. 
Refreshments having been partaken of, the 
party proceeded, under the guidance of the 
Town Surveyor, to inspect St. George's Hall, 
which was specially thrown open and lighted 
up for the inspection of the party, the inten- 
tion having been not only to show the visitors 
a monument of which Liverpool is so justly 
proud, as to indicate its resemblance to some of 
the works of ancient Rome. The building was 
seen to great advantage. At the conclusion of 
its inspection the thanks of the party were 
rendered to the City Surveyor by Mr. Arthur 
Cates, F.S.A. 

The party then adjourned, to re-assemble at 
a public dinner, which was partaken of at the 
Adelphi Hotel, under the presidency of Sir 
J. A. Picton. 

On Tuesday, the 16th, the party proceeded 
to inspect the remains of the old Priory of 
Birkenhead, where, on assembling in the 
ancient Chapter - house, a paper was read by 
Mr. Charles Aldridge, F.B.I.B.A. The bnild- 
ing was founded by Hamon de Massey in 1150 
for sixteen Benedictine monks, and the lecturer 
showed that although the establishment was at 
first in some way considered as an offshoot 
from the great Abbey of St. Werburgh, at 
Chester, yet it was independent of the parent 
house. A plan was produced showing a curious 
resemblance between the disposition of the 
buildings at the two monasteries, both having 
the domestic portions north of the church. At 
Birkenhead the remains consist of the Chapter- 
house and the Scriptorium over it. This build- 
ing is roofed in and is in fairly good condition. 
The remains of the abbot’s house on the west 
side of where the cloisters have been, and the 
refectory on the north side, complete the bulk 
of the ruins, although portions of the north 
side of the church may be traced. 
entrance to the Chapter-house and ita vaulted 
ceiling are of Norman date, of very plain and 
early description, which are fully thirty years 
earlier in date than the period so usually 
i for the foundation. These portions 
indicate that thty had been erected at the 
earlier period, and only devoted to the use of 
the community at the date named in the docu- 
ments, which seem to be well attested. Other 
portions of the ruins are of early fourteenth- 
century work, and there are many insertions of 
later date. The broken walls form a singular 
group of ivy-clad ruins hemmed in with small 
modern houses, close to the present church of 
Birkenhead. Reference was made to the ferry 
to Liverpool owned by the monks, which is con- 
tinued with all the appliances of modern times 
down to our own days; and passing mention 
was made to the discovery about forty years 
ago of an oak-framed bridge completely buried 
beneath the modern level. The lecturer sup- 
posed this to have been the work of the monks. 
Since, however, it was found completely silted 
up and buried beneath alluvial soil, it points 
clearly to a period when the level of the land 
was higher than at present. The subsidence 
has to be taken in relation to the submerged 
forest on the Meols shore many miles off, which 
points to a similar sinking. The discovery, 
which deserves more attention than was be- 
stowed upon it at the time, has considerable 
interest in relation to the former condition of 
the district, and a Roman origin, which was 
claimed for it at the time, is none too remote a 
date to assign to its formation. 

The party then proceeded by carriage 
Bidston Hall, one of the homes of the Stanley 
a : og amc bg stone-built house, 

ving a long, low front with apparently a r 
modern roof, the only marks of antiquity ving 
the walls, the mullioned windows, a projecting 
oriel, and @ plain entrance door, the building 





member of the | 


having a gloomy look from the entrance court, 


The | the first halt being made at the celebrated pre 


to| sand hillock now removed, and the 5 





aleo the peculiar manner in which 4” 
floors are decorated with A sayy 
t occupiers whenever they are ms 7 
church, dedicated to St. Oswald, of yi; 
only a very elegant but simple tower ren re 
~~ by Mr. E. P. Loftus pw 


Passing by the Meols shore and ; 
merged forest, close to the supposed te 
Roman settlement, a halt was made at W 
Kirby Church, where the Rev. Canon : 
received the party. The church, dedicated 
St. Bridget, is & Conspicuous object of no jj; 
interest. In its restoration several) stones w; 
incised patterns of Saxon date were found 

Progress was then made along the banks « 
the Dee, whence a beautiful view was obtain 
of the Irish Channel and the Welsh movntgis 
of Flintshire. At Thurstasten Hall, sir Davi 
and Lady Radcliffe welcomed the party. ay 
luncheon was partaken of in a large margx 
The ancient hall was then examined, and ma, 
curious features of the building pointed OU 
The old fabric stands beside a beautify) no 
parish church, recently completed by Mr. Pe 
son, which was thrown open for the inspection 
of the party. The huge mass of red sandsto, 
on re mon, was then visited, ang 
here Sit Jas. Picton read a paper, pointing ox 
ew ng * stone was most probably called afte 


Rapid progress was then made to Wod 
charch, where the well-kept church 

and, by imvitation of the Rer 

Canon Robin, tea was partaken of. A visit t 

the quaint old half-timbered hall at Irby had 

to be abandoned for want of time. This wa 

much re since the building is said to be 


greatly yed, and its partial renovation is 
conten 
Tuesday's ings were brought to a cloe 


by a meeting in the Walker Art Gallery, wha 
the following were read :—‘ The Con. 
tinuity of C ianity in Wirral from Roma 
Times,” by the Rev. A. E. P. Gray, MA, 
F.S.A.; “ Relations of Wales and Cornwall 
the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Centuries,” by 
the Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma; and “ Considen- 
tions on the Plan of the Walls of Chester,” by 
Mr. Loftus Brock. 

On Wednesday, the 17th, the party procesiel 
by carriages to inspect various antiquities m 
the southern and eastern suburbs of Liverpool, 


historic circle of stones called Calder Stones, 
Instead of their being found on some ope 
moor or other site which may seem to be fitting 
to such early remains, they are, in fact, sur 
rounded by a dwarf wall and a circle of iru 
railings, at the janction of three well-frequeuted 
roads, close to modern houses. An inscripuat 
indicates that they were enclosed in 1, 
and, although their appearance through the ra 
railings is not good, yet we may be thankfal 
that the enclosure has prevented the sine 
from being entirely covered over with initials 
and other marks of popular interest. Enterisg 
through an iron gate into the small circular 
the party listened to an able address 
by the President, who called attention t whe 
curious cup and ring marks which ws 
almost every one of the group of stones. T 
are not yet obliterated. The name 
considered to be re from = — 
Galder, meaning witc t or ; 
nothing could be more likely than that tbe 
little circle of stones would have been . 
with superstitious feelings by the — . 
vaders. Entering upon the wider inquiry 
the age of the stones, he referred to rie! 
extent of the earth over which stones ~ 
marked have been found, and could ough 
that he believed their erection to be the ¥ 
of some Turanian tribe at a very remote Graf 
In the discussion which ensued, Mr. de a 
Birch, F.8.A.., that the — 
the stones might probably have been Tv 3 
of some ancient settlement. a by 8 
enclosure the stones had been ©ov bral 


nature of the circle was shown by the discov” 
of several urns filled with burned bones, which 
wn ae Tat uae paid to Mosers Pale 
Austin’s fine new church at Mossley *™ . 
of the ipal features of which were PY, 
out by Mr. _ A visit was then paid 
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‘tal old timber mansion, Speke Hall, which 
coor oe entirely open to the inspection of 
the party bY special invitation of Miss Watt, 

ho welcomed the party in the old banqueting 
tall and where refreshment was laid out. Bir 
j ames Picton read & brief description of the 
Hall, and pointed out the fine panelling brought 
from Hol Palace by Sir William Norris, 
qho was killed in 1547. A moat surrounds the 
mansion, the only relic of a still more ancient 
building which once occupied the site. Entrance 
ss obtained by a stone bridge, 20 long, the 
work of BE. N., a8 is recorded by the well-known 

gaint inscription on the entrance. The plan 
‘, a parallelogram of half-timber build- 
ings surrounding an inner quadrangle, in 
which are two ancient yew - trees of 
large size. The drawing-room has a ceiling 
of elaborately - modelled plaster decoration 

n panels, while the beams dividing it into 
equares are covered with foliage decoration laid 
on; the walls are panelled with dark oak, and 
there is a quaint old — covered with 
carving, representing a whole generation of 
over twenty children of the Norris family. 
The house is filled with old panelling, carving, 
old bedsteads, chairs, tapestry, and suchlike. 
The party lingered around this beautifal 
mansion, in which there is nothing of modern 
date, and which is seldom shown to the pubiic, 
and left it with not a little regret. The position of 
the building is admirably chosen, and it presents 
a charming picture with its background of pretty 
old gardens and trees. * 

A ing visit was then paid to the 
“Hatte,” by which name the residence of the 
[reland family is now known. It consists of 
an entrance gateway of brick, approached by a 
stone bridge over a moat. The work is of 
Elizabethan date, and it has a coved cornice of 
half-timber work. It led to the ancient Hall, 
which is now demolished, but the whole site is 
enclosed by the moat. The entrance door into 
the ancient Hall remains as a ruin, a good 
example of fourteenth-century work, while 
near it are the remains of a chimneypiece of 
Elizabethan date, and a good window. 

Childwall Church was next inspected,—a 
large building with a tower and spire, bat which 
bas been almost entirely modernised in the 
style of the last century. There remains 
within it an old arcade on the south side of 
the nave, of poor work, and two brasses of 
the Norris family now screwed to some 
panelling in the south aisle, the brasses having 
been removed from the Norris monument on 
_ demolition of the latter, apparently about 

After leaving the church, the y proceeded 
to Sandy Knowe, Wavertree, residence of 
the President, on his invitation, and here an 
elegant luncheon was partaken of. The weather 
being very wet, an intended inspection of the 
site of Edward the Confessor’s castle at 
Croxteth, still called Castle Field, had to be 
given up. 


We will continue our report of the proceed- 


ings next week. 


Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
veyors.—A general meeting was held at the 
Sheffield School of Art, on Tuesday, the 16th 
inst., to receive the report of the provisional 
committee appointed at the preliminary meeting 
in May last. Mr. 'T.J. Flockton presided, and 

re were also present Mr. C. Hadfield, Mr. 
J. B. Mitchell-Withers, Mr. F. Fowler, Mr. C. J. 
Innocent, Mr. G. W. Wilson, Mr. R. Davidson 
(Borough Surveyor), Mr. W. C. Fenton, Mr. 
W. F. Hemeoll, and a large number of the 
ops of the profession, the meeting being 

a thoroughly representative character. The 
rules, — perp we modelled on those of the 

r were carefully 
we and finally adopted, and it was 
gvcided that the society should be styled “The 

heffield Society of Architects and Surveyors,” 
and that a special meeting should be called in 
: fortnight’s time for the election of officers, 
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ye and Sele were put up for sale by auction 


‘ig balding. The property, divided into 100 
We comprises twenty-three farms, of from 
acres to 200 acres a piece, covering an aggre- 


an annual rental of nearly 62001. In the result | of 


Only 808 acres were 


being at an everney & hased, for 30,2731., 
tncluding uildings. 


the b 





less Han $06, on nate, | 
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ST. MARY’S CHURCH, HOLME-NEXT- 
SEA. 


Sin,—As architect for the restoration of the 
above church I am desirous of ascertaining 
through the medium of your paper if any of 
the posterity of the Stone family are living in 
England. It may interest them to know that in 
excavating a few days ago for the foundations 
of the new seating, a large flag-stone, 6 in. in 
thickness, was found at the south-east corner of 
the nave with the following inscription roughly 
carved thereon :— 


“ Richard Stone and Clemens his Wife.” 
In the chancel is a richly-carved monument of 
alabaster and marble with husband, wife, and 
thirteen children kneeling, with the following 
quaint inscription on a tablet beneath :— 


“ Here wader trot Richard Stone and Clemens his Wife | parti 


who lived in Wedlocke joyersly for 64 years and 
three months; of them tee whet and 6 
daughteres, and from those and theirs raised 72 children 
which gave to the sayd Richard Stone and Clemens great 
comforte. Richard Stone died the 5th of October 1607 
aged 87 years and Clemens died 10th day of November* 
aged years*.”’ 


King’s Lynn. Wa. Apams, Architect. 








WOLLATON HALL. 


Srr,—So far as I can judge from the references to 
Smithson (at pp. 165 and 234, ante), there need be 
no difficulty in reconciling the statement on his 
tomb with the ascertained fact that John of Padua 
was the architect of this house. 

The title ‘‘architector” used in the seventeenth 
century was not equivalent to the modern title of 
architect. It denoted a master builder,—one who, 
by contract or on other terms, would carry out 
building operations; a constructor, or, as we now 
say, a ‘‘builder.” He might he capable of de- 
signing and executing an ordinary structure, but 
his business was building, and not designing. John 
Abell, a clever and substantial Herefordshire village 
carpenter, who died probablyJin 1674, had an 
epitaph beginning, — 

“ This craggy stone a covering is for an architector’s bed’’; 
but the stone has been recut, and the word c 

to “‘ architect's,” in disregard of metre, and Abell, 
like Smithson, is credited with works which he 
never thought of claiming. 

I do not know what evidence Lady Middleton may 
have collected, but I suggest that it is improbable 
that Smithson’s epitaph,—set up before the eyes of 
those who would know the facts,—would state 
anything but the truth. It means to state 
that he built Wollaton or some considerable portion 
of it, perhaps only the masons’ work, which was 
probably the most important part. He might well 
be “surveyor” over the other work, or standing 
surveyor of the whole house when it was completed. 
John of Padua would furnish the original design. 
The difference which appears to exist between the 
main facades and the rest of the work rather 

that the builder had to finish the work 
without his assistance. 
Taos, BLASHILL 








MASONS’ MARKS. 


Srr,—Allow me to add afew words to Sir Robert 
Rawlinson’s letter [p. 252, ante] in further explana- 
tion. 
In Mediwral work you will find these marks cut 
on the face of the stone; in all modera work they 
are cut on the top bed, and this was no doubt 
introduced into this country with Classic architec- 
ture, requiring a finer finish to the face. ce 

It must be remembered that the art of writing 
was not generally acquired, and that in early days 
operative masons, as well as the classes above them, 

ed their name with a cross. 

p order that the foreman should be able to detect 
the worker of a stone, and to save disputes as to a 
stone being worked wrong, it was, and is still, the 
custom for each mason to adopt a particular mark. 
In early work these can be seen on the face, but 
now they serve a double purpose: they are the 
signature of the mason to his work, and an instruc- 
tion to the setter as to the part of the stone that is 


upwards in the —s 
z BERT PHILLIPS, 
Clerk of County Works for Gloucestershire. 








ASPHALTE AND CONCRETE 
PAVEMENTS. 


Sir,—If the letter which appeared in your last 
issue [p. 253] emanated from a slab-pavement 
manufacturer, I would not have troubled to notice 
it; but as itis signed bya C.E., I would ask you to 
allow me space for a few remarks on the assertions 
this captious critic. 

1. When por Sg a they can be 
most readily repaired, and with less inconvenience 


* Dates gone, 
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to the public than either stone or slab pavements ; 
an ordinary of workmen will lay upwards of 
300 super. per day, and the path can 
thrown to the public within three hours after 
™ : te rae 

. paths will become sl “in wet weather, 
when worn below the kerb level,” but ' 
pavements, having no joints for dirt to accumulate 
in or work through, are undoubtedly the cleanest. 

3. A reliable analysis of the asphalte used is most 
important, as ious asphaltes are, unfortunately, 
often met with. Within the lest fifteen years 
numerous asphaltes were laid in the City of London ; 
of all these, the asphalte of three companies onl 
now survives. Mr. Strachan’s paper dealt with 
facts relating to two of these successful companies, 
and would, no doubt, have included the third city 
company,—which also supplies asphalte of excellent 
quality for paving,—had information from an 
independent and reliable source been available. [n 
every case Mr. Strachan gives the situation of the 
cular pavements referred to in his paper, so 
that the interested or sceptical may satisfy them- 
selves by personal observation. 

4. The life of an asphalte footway pavement, 
composed of 1 in. of best compressed asphalte on 
3 in. of Portland cement concrete, may be fairly 
taken at from twenty to thirty years for the asphalte 
surface, with ordinary traffic. The Local Govern- 
ment Board sanction the borrowing of money by 
local authorities for such pavement for a period of 
twenty years. Mr. A. M. Hiscocks sugvests that 
the analyses and gook rical quotations might have 
been left out of Mr. Strachan’s paper “to make 
room for statistics of traffic actually sustained by 
the various kinds of pavements in a number of 
streets, and the effect of the traffic upon them, 
together with a few simple calculations as to the 
approximate cost of each material per million or 
hundred million of persons passing over them.” To 
obtain such information in a reliable manner is not 
so easy as Mr. Hiscocks imagines. A few years ago 
I had traffic returns taken for another purpose. The 
traffic varies in each street daily and hourly, and is 
much influenced by converging streets, character of 
the surroundings, state of weather, and numerous 
other circumstances ; and in many streets the traffic 
on one side is often three or four times that of the 
opposite side. How, then, are reliable comparisons 
to be made? 

5. With regard to the nuise (especially at night) 
of traffic on concrete slab pavements, I can testify 
to this nuisance, as I reside in a street so paved ; 
and I have received numerous complaints from resi- 
dents on the same subject. 

T. De Courncy Mgapg, 

Engineer and Surveyor to the Hornsey Local Board. 








WHAT ARE FIREPROOF MATERIALS? 


Sm,—aA fire which occurred in Colchester in 1878 
burnt three houses to the ground in High-street. 
The houses were divided from each other by 9-in. 
brick walls, which were demolished. 

They were divided from the two outer adjoinin 
houses by old oak partitions pugged with thatch an 
clay, which effectually stopped the fire. 

The houses destroyed had fir joists and deal floor 
boards and joinery. 

No material commonly considered fireproof can 
resist a flame feeding on fir and deal. 

Iron will conduct the heat; stone will fly to 
pieces ; and brick crumble to dust. 

While the forests of Canada and Scandinavia are 
becoming exhausted, some districts in England are 
becoming overgrown with oak and elm for want ofa 
market. The trees are left to rot internally and 
become harbours for wa«ps and other vermin. 

Elm floors would be far safer than deal, and not 
more expensive. Try and lighta fire with elm, oak, 
ash, or other English wood when you want an early 
breakfast to enable you to catch a train ! 

We have had plenty of foreign competition against 
home labour. us try a little home competition 
against foreigners. W. SCARGILL. 








A SURVEYOR’S APPOINTMENT. 


Srr,—While on a visit to Derbyshirea few days 
since, my notice was called to a recent appoint- 
ment of a local surveyor. If you could give it 
publicity, I think you would be serving the interests 
of qualified men, as your journal has always been 
willing to do. 

The Local Board of a rapidly-growing town near 
Chesterfield lately required the services of a sur- 
veyor and inspector of nuisances, to fulfil the 
ordinary duties of a surveyor and manage the 
sewage farm. 

There were three applicants selected from among 
the candidates for the post: one, an architect 
in practice in the adjoining town ; another, a gentle- 
man connected with building and surveying for 
more than twenty ; and the third a farmer. 

The first two had long and varied experience, but 
were put aside by the Board (the vice-chairman is 
a C.E.), and the farmer e'ected ! ; 

To test the candidate's knowledge before election, 
the Board asked him a few questions, among them 
the following :— bi 

The Board.—‘‘ How would you make the joints 


to an earthenware drain?” 
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When asked, “ What 


enerally!” he replied, “ As much as he could.” 
” The appointment was 
Local Government Boar 
it is to such a person that the architects in the 


district have now to submit plans 
build within his jurisdiction. 4 — ey: 


r.T. W. GOLDSMITH, A.R.LB.A. 


fall he would give drains | 


_LAND SURVEYING AND LEVELLING. 
VIII.—FIELD-BOOK. 


| Ba: field-book of a survey should contain 


» however, made, and the | 
d have confirmed the same, 





upon its first page an index to the base- 


lines, not ecerengeet 3 


‘but sketched so as to in 


drawn to scale, 
icate the relative 


‘position of the main base-lines, and the direc. 





index sketch of the base-lines used in F = 
from chain measurements only, the p ver 
on page 154 (Builder, July 23), Te Lapoions 
in the accompanying diagram. each line 
are num and an arrow upoR am 
shows the direction in which vay Nie et 
measured. There is no a. . 
base-line twice in order to prove nll 
The tie-line is the best proof of correct meas? 





of 
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ee 


d is founded upon a proposition of 
— (Book I., Prop. 7), that upon the same 
line, and upon the same side of it, there can- 
not be two different triangles, having their sides 
inating at the same extremity of the base, 
ae to one another. Thus the line marked 7 
the diagram, proceeding from a point in the 
~t AB to the intersection of lines marked 3 
and 6, forms - en ry nF — by 
ked 1,3 an respect ; 
matted stations are lettered in the 
feld-book, but not the intermediate stations, 
otherwise in an extensive survey the alphabet 
would soon be exhausted. A peg is driven into 
the ground at each station, and the chainage is 
always started from the peg, which denotes the 











gation. Thus, in line 2 from'station B to station iinet 


he zero of the chain is placed at B when 
» teebe the line BC. The position of the 
fence, twenty links back, can be most accurately 
determined by measuring this distance in the 
direction of the line BC, but this is done with 
the tape or with the chain, before measuri 
line 2. The total length of line 1 at station B 
is 352 links from station A. This is written in 
the field-book sideways, as shown, to distinguish 
it from the other chain measurements. The 
line is then continued on, to meet the fence at 
365 links. In line 2 the measurement is con. 
tinued On in a similar manner to meet the fence 
at 176 links. 

The Surveyor should endeavour to have as 
few pegs as possible near each other in 
filling in the details of a survey, a station 
from which several lines radiate being more 
correctly determined than where severa! kingle 
lines commence or terminate close to one another 
on & base-line. The exact distance of an inter- 
mediate station from the commencement of the 
base-line may be best distinguished by en- 
closing the length entered in the field-book in 
an oval or oblong, and placing a circle with a 
dot in the centre upon the side, right or left, in 
which the branch line is to be chained. This is 
shown in the case of line 7, which is measured 
from 170, in the line 1, to the right hand of A B. 

The most usual form of field-book is that 
indicated in our diagram as pages 1, 2, and 3, 
with two central lines, generally ruled in blue, 
upon each page. Asarule it is not n 
to page a field-book. The leaves of the book 
should be regarded as forming a continuons roll, 
divided into pages, for convenience of binding. 
The surveyor commences his entries at the 
bottom of a page, and works upwards ag he 
proceeds along the base-line. Thus the bottom 
of page 3 follows immediately the top of page 2. 

To render the central column of the field- 
book intelligible, we 
draughtsman could haye no difficulty in 
plotting the irregular fence-line which crosses 
the line marked M M, if perpendicular measure- 
ments are given, as shown, at distances say 
10 links apart along the line MM. If this 
Sraight line, M M, be supposed to be widened 
cut into acolamn, N N, sufficiently broad to 
write in the measurements taken along the line 
M M, and the offsets varying from 7 links to the 
night of 60, up to 29 links to the left of 210, be 
repeated, we have practically in the form N N 
& field-book, ag indicated page 2 in the 
gram. It will be observed that the vertical 
lines for the offsets, measured from the line 

» Or the column N N, are omitted in a field- 
book, and the distances only are figured, against 


mént at the in ion upon the chain stated 
links by figures within the ¢ column. 
nes 


pontetropolitan Board of Works. — The 


ha 
Committee torre : report of their Works 


annual rent and 
Pres if any, during the like period ; and 


t ; : * 
to alee ‘nformation of all land transferred 


or officers by the Board’s lessees. 
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MZ iand is fastened to the upper part of the outside 


, | Fittings for Baths. 


10,969, W. Akerman, 


RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


11,502, Improvements in Closets. G., H., and 
8. Jennings. 


This invention relates to a further improvement | and 


the handle is drawn up, the afore-mentioned ring 
comes against and raises a w hted forked lever, 
which opens the water supply. hen the handle is 
put down again, the weighted lever is not forced 
down, but gradually descends by its own weight, so 

the water supply is not immediately cut off, 
but the flow continues sufficiently long to fill the 
pan. 

12,099, Ventilators. E. J. Gillis. 


The ventilator, which is the subject of this 
patent, consists of perforated zine and tinted glass, 
lining of the window-frame, and does not interfere 
with the sashes in any way. Ventilation can be 
regulated 48 required or shut off completely. When 
ventilation is required, the u per sash of the window 
is to be lowered to within half a0 inch of bottom of 
ventilator, thus admitting fresh air in between the 
sashes, and allowing foul air to es 


14,837, Skylight or Fanlight Opener. H. K. 
Bromhead. 


This contrivance consists of an endless cord work- 
ing over a flanged wheel in such a way as to turn 
the wheel in either direction. This wheel is fixed 
upon a rod which forms a screw on one side of the 
wheel. This screw works in a screwed boss or nut, 
placed on an arm or stay fixed to the sash. On the 
other side of the wheel is & swivel or cup-and-bal! 
joint attached to the rod on which the wheel is 
fixed. The action of the endless cord in rotating 
the wheel revolves the screw, and thus moves the 
screwed boss backwards or forwards, 


479, Improved Sink and Gally. John Shaw. 


The grate, with a bell under it, is hinged, and 
falls over the trap, which is so formed that it may 
easily be taken out and cleaned if required. 


797, Roofing Tiles and Slates. M. Hussey 
and W. Clark. 


According to this invention, each tile is formed 
Square or of otber suitable shape in plan, but has 
two of its four corners cut off, the tiles or slates 
being formed with flanges or not according to the 
purpose for which they are required, 


6,493, Metallic Roofing. L. L. Sagendorph. 


The object of this invention is the same as 
mention in the previous Specification, but 
applicable to metallic roofing such as is common in 
America, from whence the patent is communicated. 
Lips and ridges are arranged for fastening, and the 
ends of the shingles are cut away to give a more 
ornamental appearance. 

7,644, Paving and Flooring. F. Wicks. 

This invention consists in the manufacture of 
blocks or slabs by means of a combination of 
natural or artificia: stone, slag, or other building 
material with a metal or mineral so that the stones 
may be embedded to a sufficient depth within the 
heated metal or mineral which, on cooling, holds 
the parts rigidly together, and, combined with the 
embedded materials, form compound blocks of un- 
equal qualities or degrees of hardness in the work- 
ing or wearing surfaces. 

NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

Aug. 5.—10,762, W. Lewis, Construction of Fire 

Clay, Terra Cotta, or Fire-hrick Domestic Fire- 
laces.—10,779, E. de Pass, Imitating by Casting 
rhite and Coloured Marble. 

Aug. 6.—10,816, J. Gowland Chimney Tops, 
Ventilator, or Cowis.—10,830, J. Docton, Combined 
Hot and Cold Water Waste and Overflow Lead 


Aug. 8.—10,857, W. Holland, Valve for Dis- 
charging the Contents of Water-closets, Cisterns, 
&e, —10,858, J. Gill, Wee ee Ke. 

Aug. 9.—10,881, R. Warwick, ucing Mosaic 
and Inlaid Work in Wood.—10,895, J. Anderson, 
Stays and Fasteners for Hinged Window-sashes, 
Casements, or we agg —_ A. von Fuchs. 
Baorét, Water-closets, Privies, & 

A ” 10.10, 944, N. Kimberley, Bolts, Latches, 
and Locks.—10,950, J. Bean and - Gaines, Closing 
Doors and Preventing the Slamming of same. — 

g Tiles. 

Aug. 11.—10,990, F. Henson, Bolts for Doors, 
Casements, &c.—10,998, J. Pullan and Others, 
Brick-pressing Machinery. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


8,786, J. Watson, Wood Graining A paratus,— 
9,548, E. Hurley, Chimney an entilating 
Shafts.—9,887, J. Rust, Material for Colouring 
Paints, Cements, &c.—7,331, J. Dudley and J. 
Hamilton, Concrete and Artificial Stone Mantel- 











ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


AvGusr 8. 
By Warner & Garey. 






























































ieces.—7,517, T. Tyzack, ‘Saws.—10,312, R. and R. | 
ages. —Gas and otber Hangings. 





RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


Kensi 16, Youn street, freehold ............ 

Now Bond-strest< Matsa, Coreen BBSTS 
Benfleet, Essex—Lubbing’s Farm, 115s, Ir. 14p. 40 
By Warxur & Rouwrz, 

ee Green, Usk-street—Freehold site, sien 
2 ade age nano pe OT 100 
Bethnal Green—The letting of fourteen lots of 
land on lease, for 90 mm were al! wih 
Seven Sist bg kD im illas 
Seven ers — vi 75 years 
mmlemia’ a 1,000 
By E. & F. Swartz. 
Notting Hill—96, Bramley 76 years, ground. 
Pemt 62. Gs, .............. scp andeneaeeeessedenseeceesenseeses 300 
17, Silchester-road, freehold sncenstoenessoecnsatensesoees 710 
By Mr. Cuamurygss. 
Chigweil Row— Woodlands Cottage, freehold... 550 
By T. H. Waxerretp (at Finchley). 
Finchley—14, 18, , and 21, Burghley-vi , 8 
years, ground-tent $81. 190. on... 1,805 
Aveusr 9. 
Upper Clapton—Th ¥ mg “og 
pper n—ihe Avenue House about 
7 acres, freehold See ee 10,000 
Greenwich—Tha Residence, Park Hall, freehold ... 1,300 
By Horncastiz & Pamere. 
Acton—3, Brougham-villas, Sti 265 
Acton, A llison-road— Endymion House and Double 
Pea SOND schinncstctinneniiiechiesaiecs a... 730 
By Gaxzw & Son. 
Brentwood—The Brentwood Brick and Tile Works, 
with fixed plant, buildings, and land, about 23 
acres, freehold .......... rsesececeseseneresesseesesessecee 9,760 
By Tuntey & Co. 
Walworth-road—No. 91, 57 years, ground-rent 15/. 1,200 
By P. Marruews. 
memostend road—No, 200, 21 years, ground-rent 
nae <tetenectnssoconovuncessvecenivanesinonas-sorttuas-o..c 500 
St. Luke’ s—49, Central-street, II ccnccstinnseitss 850 
By F. J. Brstey. 
East Dalwich—130, Friern-road, freehold ....... 300 
By Newson & Hagprng. 
Caledonian-road—¥1, Bemerton-street, 63 years, 
= Faecal siownvbasecdsessese me eneccocedtnen 240 
olloway—129, St. James’s-road ears, ground. 
3°0, Hornsey-road, 64 years, und-rent 10/....... 25) 
New Southgate—2, Station- 79 years, ground. 
ee a ereceencs " .—e 110 
r —The ing o 0 
of land, or 8) years, averaged from 2j. de. to 
3/. 78, 6d. per foot frontage. 
By Messrs. Crowx. 
Oxted, Surrey— Brook House, freehold ....... 510 
Maidstone— Kingsley Arms public-house, free- 
aN ohleacnotoettetimssinaiasiussiascsctsinmiomeas 2,480 
St. Peter-street—The White Swan, beer-house ... 2,060 
Sevenoaks—A plot of freehold I sicreeiinien OS 34 
By Desernam, Tewsoy, & Co. 
Byfleet, Surrey—Ground-rent of 171, 108., reversion 
ee Eg, EN sneccsccnveceesoes 500 
A plot of freehold land, 0a. 3r. SRO RRR: 250 
Nattleld—A plot of freehold land, 0a. 3r. o> corse 200 
Essex, Grest Yeldham—aA plot of freeho land, 
Mis GB, DEI... cencecnsnamnenssstuecnpteciiivenpuiienckinn 160 
Avevusr 10, 
By Faresroruse, Extis, Crarx, & Co, 
West Drayton—An enclosure of land, 6a. Ir. l4p. 1,100 
By Bray, Youne, & Co. 
Willesden-lane—Improved ground-rent of 78i., term 
TB FOUND . pectseusveseccsunnecewensnssameseceptnpineenennas...oa, 1,450 
A Roexes, Cuarmay, & Co. 
wnyate4, raham-street, 34 years, ground- —_ 
68, Warwick-street, 36 years, ground-rent 8/. 10s, 660 
By J. W. Covcuman, 
Tottenham, High Cross—Five freehold houses, 
With shops .................. eoveuee ae fF 
Avevsrt ll. 
By oe & =p 
Ealing—31, Hamilton-road, years, -ren 
122. 12s, Spepencunapeantinds «vee 1,000 
By . A “a > 
Basin ke, near — T ite ouse, an 
ie ir. BG MENON cecscncecaishsngitacoinssvmsenesnect 500 
By C. C. & T. Moors. 
Ratcliff—97, Brook-street, freehold ..................... 260 
By Nuwson & Harpine. 
Potter’s a = 2, Heath-road, 73 years, ground- 160 
Se Fee PA icv cswinctibidtweteubabnsiciticeess. 
ity— ormwood-street, Corporation lease... 2,180 
Waveustheust — Ground-rent of 481., term 36 ss 
years jn eee ° SOTSSE H+ ORO CCOOECEES Ceeeeeeoeses 740 
By D. Youna. 
Pimlico—2 to 5, Churton-place, 43 years, ground- 
RO ION ercevaresuiniintinmuninssincnosennniiamieaeite ta 2,105 
21 and 22, Berwick-street, 32 years, ground-rent soe 
Rete x P1OR SOT ren esevenreseeserseeeoresesece , 
4, 5, and 6, Ran'agh-grove, 36 years, ground-rent 1.400 
IED ° NatibinnaibidiahanbenionsiibapiuneihiiiiaraCoengaias senetedacsoontion ‘ 
hithe—7, Clarence-street freehold ............ 100 
tae soe Gloucester.road—Stabling, with loft, o- 
66 years, ground-rent Bl. o.oo... .ccccceccecceenes 
20, Gloucester-reed, 66 years, ground-rent 22/.... 130 
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amma saneniee a 


By E. Srmmsoy. 

Peckham—77 to 87 odd, Cator-street, 78 years, 

und-rent BOL,  .......ceresees eosquesneoconecsbeuestoeee 

Walworth—651, Olney-street, 28 years, ground- 

rent 4/. 1s. 

2, 4, and 6, Montpelier-road, 28 years, ground- 
rent 13/. 10s. —eeeereeeveeeeteoeteee eens eee eee eee retort ee 

$8, East street, Fre@hold............0-eeeesceeveressesenrses 

Brockley—18, Foxberry-road, 85 years, ground-rea 
lée soesese 


an tee ee eset eee tPF COR eee ORE Hee eee Oe 
*eeeeerer re 


eercee 


5, Harcourt-road, 83 years, ground-rent Oh...ccseces 
Battersea, Edmund-place—Smith’s shop, &c., 75 
years, ground-rent BU. ...........seeesseecesesersenenseess 
Fast Dulwich—257 to 263 odd, Crystal Palace-road, 


0 years, ground-rent B41, L4e............0.ecsereeeses 610 
Plumstead—79, Sandy-hill, freehold .......00---ser-ss+e0 300 
By Wiixtrsow & Sow (at Brighton). 

West Brighten—4, Albany-villas, copyhold............ 1,050 
2, Ocborne-villas, COpyhold  ......cerceserreeeseeeenenes . 88 
Avever 12. 


By Woop & Sriyx. 
Upper Holloway—62, 64, and 84, Mayton-street, 74 - 
years, ground-rent 161, 168, .......<-...seererenanesens 970 

By Bretton & Sons. 
Regent’s Park—l, Lorne-gardens 25, years, no 
ZTOUNG-TENE ..rceerececeeessessosrerseseerecenseraeeeess see 











Miiscellanen. 
Value of Building Sites at Hampstead. 


Last week alarge number of building sites in 
Hampstead were let by auction by Messrs. 
Walker & Runtz, by order of the Metropoliten 
Board of Works. The sites, forty-seven in 
number, formed the surplus and vacant land 
acquired by the Metropolitan Board for the 
construction of the new road from FitzJohn- 
avenne to the junction of Heath-street and 
High-street, by which a new route has been 
opened out to the West End. The several sites 
were let on building leases for eighty years, 
the whole of the forty-seven sites covering an 
area of 54,000 ft., or about an acre and a 
quarter in extent. Eleven of the plote have 
frontages to High-street, and all of these were 
let, one of the plots, at the corner of High- 
street and Heath-street, containing 1,970 ft., 
and described as suitable for a bank, being let 
ata rental of SOl. per annum. The adjoining 
lot, having a frontage of 800 ft., was let at a 
rental of 361. per annum, the remaining plots 
in this thoroughfare, having frontages of from 
18 ft. to 20ft., being let at rentals averaging 
about 1/. 15s. per foot frontage. Of the plots 
in Heath-street, having frontages varying from 
18 ft. to 40 ft., twenty were let at an average of 
about 1/. 10s. per foot frontage, the highest 
price obtained being 1001. per annum for a plot 
having a frontage of 70 ft., and containing an 
area of 9,150 ft., and described as suitable for a 
public institution. Of the forty-seven plots 
offered all but ten were let, the total rentals 
produced by the letting being 1,0301. per 
annum. 

Royal College of Surgeons. — Messrs. 
Higgs & Hill, of South Lambeth, contractors, 
are carrying out the designs of Mr. 8. Salter, 
of Woburn-place, architect, for the addition of 
another floor, in two stages, to the front portion 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields. As it now stands, that building is 
mainly the work of Sir Charles Barry, who 
(1535-7) extended the front to 108 ft., and 
designed the massive Ionic portico. The original 
structure had been erected by Dance on the 
removal hither of the College from their Hall 
in Old Bailey,—site of the now Sessions House 
and Criminal Courts,—upon their incorporation 
in 1800. John Hunter’s anatomical collection 
was opened to view here in 1813. In 1836 the 
Museum was enlarged, and again some years 
later, when the Fellows acqnired possession of 
the ground in Portugal-street, at the rear, which 
had been the site of the Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
Theatre, or Duke’s playhouse. About the 
middie of the eighteenth century the theatre 
was converted inte a soldiers’ barrack, and 
then into an auction-room. It was finally 


demolished in August, 1848, having latterly Fr 
served for Spode & Copeland’s china warehouse. | O 


The Institution of Civil Engineers .— 
By warrant under the Queen’s sign manual 
letters patent under the Great Seal of the 
United Kingdom, dated the 3rd of August, have 
been issued, granting a Supplemental Charter 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers, extending 
the power to acquire and hold lands from 1.0001. 
~—as in the orginal Charter of 1828 —to 8.0001. 
annual value. ; 
_ Appointment. — Sir Henry Tichbourne 
Bart.. has appointed Messrs. Thurgood & Martin 
of Chancery-lane, surveyors to his Doughty 
Estates, situate in the neighbourhood of Bedford- 
row, Great James-street, John-street, Doughty. 

street, and King’s-road. 


£980 
250 
. 650) grou 
200 
200 
35 


| Hyde Park Court, Limited.— Messrs. 
Archer & Green, of Buckingham-street, Strand, 
are appointed architects to this new under- 
taking. The Company propose to erect a range 
of about 500 residential chambers on a plot of 
nd between Albert-gate and the Drive, 
Hyde Park. This site has been leased by them 
for a term of ninety years, at 7,0001, per 
annum, with a right reserved of acquiring the 
freehold on twenty-two years’ purchase. It 
has frontages of nearly 200 ft. along Knights- 
bridge-road and the Park, and extends over 
28,300 ft. superficial. The buildings are esti- 
mated to cost 160,3001.; the furniture and 
fittings, 45,1601.; Messrs. J. W. Hobbs & Co., 


contractors. The members will have the use of 
the club-rooms in common; and ladies will be 
received in the drawing-rooms and the 
strangers’ dining-room, but will not be admitted 
as residents. Each member's individual ex- 
penses for rent and living are calculated to 
range from 1501. to 2001. a year. 


Unitarian Church, Carlisle—Mr. H. 
Higginson, architect, whose plans of a 
Unitarian Church and School were recently 
selected in a limited competition, has now 
received instructions to proceed with the 
working drawings of same. The site, which is 
a very awkward one, has a rounded corner of 
50 ft. radius. The difficulty has been overcome 
by stepping back the walls of main building 
and forming a triangular porch (with curved 
front) surmounted by a circular turret. The 
style of building may be termed modernised 
Romanesque. The walls will be faced with 
local red stone relieved with glazed tiles or 
faience ware of a rather sombre tint. Accom- 
modation will be provided for 210 persons with 
children’s and choir galleries. The cost will be 
about 1,800!. 


Stockport Technical School Competi- 
tion.-—-A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Stockport Technical School was held on the 
Sth inst., to receive the report of Mr. A. M. 
Fowler, the Borough Surveyor, on the twenty- 
two sets of plans submitted in competition. 
Mr. Fowler drew the attention of the committee 
specially to two designs, bat declined to say 
which in his opinion was the best, preferring to 
leave it to the committee. After a lengthy 
discussion and careful examination of the 
drawings, the committee unanimously selected 
the design under the motto “ Stet,” the author 
being Mr. George Sedger, of London. 


The Registration of Plumbers.—“ At the 
fifty-fifth annnal meeting of the British Medical 
Association, the following resolution, proposed 
by Dr. T. Churton, and seconded by Dr. J. W. 
Moore, was carried unanimously: ‘ That the 
Section of Public Medicine, convinced of its 
absolute necessity in the interest of the common 
weal, is strongly of opinion that an organised 
and efficient system of Registration of Plumbers 
and of Plumbing Work should be put into force 
in all parte of the United Kingdom.’ ’’— British 
Medical Journal, Aug. 13, 1887. 


in Oxford -Street.— A large block 
of shops with offices and chambers over is 
about to be erected on the corner plot of ground, 
Oxford-street and Charing Cross-road (having a 
frontage of about 106 ft.) by Mesers. Marler & 
Bennett, of Sloane-street, from designs pre- 
pared by Mr. T. Marcus Houghton. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
























































Limited, of Southwark Bridge-road, being the | Satin 





TIMBER. 2.6.4. 2&2. 6. a, 
Greenheart, B.G. ......... ueseiened ton 510 0 710 O 
Teak, E.I. ecnmueciiniate 810 0 13080 

8 RR footcube O 3 38 03 0 
Ash, Canade . 800 410 6 
SE os tks 
™m ” eee 
Fir, Dantsic, £e. — ae 0 0 
* ‘ostdtaddctobssu 210 0 610 6 
' oosnes $008 600 
Pine, Canada red ..... 200 3131 0 
»» yellow... 206 40600 
Lath, Dantsic .. fathom 800 6060 
St. Petersburg .., 400 610 0 
Wainscot, Riga ..................... log ©0060 000 
9 0 p COD iceticinitiaii . 21006 83066 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...ei.100 oe 6:3 68 
- se on eee rrr ene 6 10 6 6 10 0 
Pees eee § Rk oe 
St, Petersburg, ist yellow ...... ao 80 ECS WTS 
s° antes vecvosene Ae r4 co 0 
w 0 
Swedish ...... 006 000 
White Sea ... °@¢@8 8068 
Canada, Pine, ist . »« 1600 MOO 
» »» 2nd ww 000 16 06 O 
” °° eee 8 0 0 oe) 0 0 
se ’ eneee ~ 0 0 iW 0 6 
Se se 3rd and 2nd...... & 0 0 7 0 0 
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TIMBER (continued), 






























































&. s. 4. 2 
New Brunswick, aS Sa. i a, 
Battens, all kinds ................., 4 9 0 8100 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1 in., pre- 10 10 9 
POROE, FIGS vse ccesseecsercceccessssens 0 Me 0 01) 
Other qualities came Wee ae OE 
, Cubs i a ae : : : 0 7 0 
Honduras, &e. POC OT CORSET EET COS eee eee 0 0 Hy 0 0 
Australian ...... bea 5° 
Mabogany, Cube vince 00 4 903 
_ » Cargosverage ...... 0 0 4 9 : : 
exican . eeeece 0 0 34 0 0 
Tobasco * TO 
Honduras : miata st 
Maple BE WOO csen se nntetcneniaennnens 006 22s 
Rio ton 8 06 0 6 ? 
is foe ee HF 
Box, 7 ceiieiinivetiiataiiiiaanes § 0 0 :. : ; 
SO peace oR 
Walnut, Italian ... eeseece 0 0 3 0 0 8 
METALS. 
Izsow— Bar 7» London...ton 
ry) ng in ales Peet eeceseone ‘ ; : ;% ; 
. roe gra ae eneeee 6 10 0 & 0 0 
oo ps os Set ceeeee 0 
Nail-rods ry} Ore cesses 5 15 0 ‘. ; 
ri e eoveeees SOR 43 10 0 44 
Best selected 4410 60 : ; 
Sheets, strong ovemee 6000 0 9 6 
tO  iaaitianaieacnnniacsaattae 076 15 6 
Yr.L0oWw Merat sedaetibnasiédabbines 0 0 0 0 0 0 
8 
ig, ee | il 0 0 li 
ish, common brands............ 1226 2 .% 
Sheet, English POCCCe ED TH+ EOe COT OEE Cee 12 5 0 12 19 0% 
“Gieaes, special 
, r dboncédbtbbaseces tm 14 12 & 14 15 0 
Ordinary brands...... cccceee 1410 0 1413 6 
Trsr— 
Strait 3 ton 104 00 0049 
Australian 1400 000 
English ingots CORSE FEF COE TEE FETE ET COs 108 0 0 0 0 0 
Zurc— 
English sheet en | 0 0 0 0 0 0 
* OTLB, 
Linseed ....+:.. ton 20 7 6 W110 0 
Cocoanut, Cochin . 0 60 0 8300 
OE cinitathianeet 723315 @ 2400 
Palm, Lagos . 20.00 200 
Rapeseed, English pale 2350 O00 
el brown w 21158 0 2 00 
Cottonseed, refined SOFTEE SOC EEE CES COR OES 20 16 0 0 0 0 
labtation US. wererrert. PrrrrrT Tt TTt - ; ; ° 0 0 
1 j . * S88 SC ee eeereeeeeee eeceee 0 0 
» Fefined an 8 OO BE 
TURrarrTies — 
American, in casks ...........ewt, 159 00900 
Tas— 
Stockholm  cccccccccsccccssss.DOFFOlL O14 0 014 6 
Archangel ......... 096 0100 











TENDERS. 


ALVERSTOKE (Hants) .—For workshops and tremp 
wards at the House of Industry, Alverstoke, Gorport. 
Mr. William Yeardye, architect, Gosport :— 














Fullford, Fareham ....... £1,727 0 0 
pe ee Re ee 1,615 12 2 
J. H. Corke, 503 0 0 
Jas. Plummer, 1,550 : : 
Wm. Rapl 1,546 
T. W. Quick. Southsea 1545 0 0 
Jas. Crock ; WEEE... .covcevereess 50 0 0 
. M. Dash, sicalattiiassatiphinandiings 0 0 
J. Butt, Gosport (accepted) ........... 1,430 0 0 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For the supply of pipes, bel's 
nuts, screw piles, &c., in connexion with the storm: utfall, 
laying the same on the bed of the ses, ard for brieb work 
in connexion therewith, for the Bournemovth Con- 
missioners. Mr. G. R. Andrews, engineer ana surveyor — 


Section A, Supply of Pipes. 
Dorset Iron Foundry Co., Poole wn, 3,8 13 iN 
sereeeeere ," 














Wood & Co., Bournemout 064 7 
Cochrane, Grove, & Co., London .,, 2,75! 4 6 
EB. J. Perkins, L shinentees 2,724 14 8b 
W. H. Dearie, Chichester _........... , 27818 9 
Jukes, Coulson, & Co., London ..... 2,058 5 9 
J.H » Brighton ..100.0-...000+00 2.473 11 6 
Poole. 2,439 10 0 
Butterley Oo., Alfreton — ......+++ an ae FT ® 
Staveley Iron Co. Chesterfield ...... aS . 4 
ia3 ‘s, West Bromwich ... 2,349 17 ° 
The Tees Side Co., London..... 2,337 7 . 
Clay Cross Co., C oo 2,231 12 
Frere & Co., London ...........-...-<.. 2,127 8 8 
Duncan Bros, (mild steel) London* 1,000 ° ° 
Section B, Laying ] ipes . A P 
ms Southampton............ £5,310 
Frere & Co., ae 3,487 ; ; 
Hilton & Sons, Bi i gham 3,059 0 0 
Danecan Bros,, London . > 
W. H. Dearle, Chichester...........-. we 2 4 
3 Monten, Beipeticnnenc Wel? ° 
Dorset Iron Foundry Co., Poole* a2 





oreo oc? 
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COMPETITIONS; CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | 






































LONDON, — For the erection of 





























































































































: : , thi cottages, meeting room, foreman’s residence, &c., at the 
in Number. Brewery, Nine Elms 8 8.W., oy Messrs, Thorne Bros, 
COMPETITIONS. Mesars. Lee Bros. & ‘E bain, architects, 8, Adelphicterrace, 
ei ee eee penaete Bros, scores £9,398 0 0 
Nature of Work. By whom required. Premium, DaTyERAtO De page, | Bywater vsseesessssersssseeereteeseten ame 8s 
a | —__—— pete ess. w 9,212 0 0 
ae ; FOB. vases . 9,088 0 0 
Hospital, Weat FAM cov ccrcercceneeeeerre ence eesneors The C tOC....4. | 591, October 4th ix, ae SS SEARLE LEE ADE TR 8, e 0 
wasese eereeeses = 0 
ieee ROO UNG TROON cxnncctescncnserscesesessnons 8,775 0 0 
CONTRACTS. Turtle & Appleton (accepted)... 8,609 0 0 
Se a Architect, Survey Tenders te be 
, or, or ai 
Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required, Bagi _— felis Page. one For ~~ “Onlin. an roel, te. for 
sai eussennrustiitis - Kensal Green, under the, superintendence of Mr. G, T. 
i Bridge ........0++ Kent Justices of the Lanham. Quantities y Mr. A. J. Bolton :-— 
Tsking Down and Rebuilding Bridge Peace...... F. W. Rack Au 99rd | ii PET BOI, scccesccmscsccctnsecccesesscettscens £2,150 0 0 
eden of DhObeD sku Royal Arsenl Co-op. Soe. J. 0. Cook............. sae 26th | ix. King Bros. Serpsoesccerenines oe 1,877 0 0 
nee and Fitting-up Lifts .. Woadewrth & Claphm Un z Ff AMeinehie do. ii. Steph PPO nscccecsesesnrererccones ooo ; . 
vareh, A reen.. covecccoosessesss ee. seecccgesces onson, Jun o, Be eee tance = . o- 
St ee reraing 1 Institute, Taunton .........,..| Hospital Committee...... = J. Houghton Spencer... | August 26th | ii, SI eaO vesons pomorearsncerrnereenreer,. ae OS 
Various Works to Wertaase — bene a tenham Union ~=y ; DET Y «0. .-sseevereeene gt 30th it a issih pescnianana on : : 
Cast-lron Outfall Sewer ...... sane Boar . Lemon ° ii. lance ee a 
Bewers, AC. ..ccervees scncnabeaaane -aerroge d Local Board ... Official awe do. ‘ ; 0 0 
ee ht elaine althamstow Schl. Bd. W. A. Longmore do. ii, a, Femme (nosepted)...... screenees 1,643 0 0 
School, Caretaker’ ‘ ‘House, 1G .civibeiidebidintotiiin ar on-Trent Sch. B. R. Churchill ............... Sept. Ist ii, Lo” 
Coal, Coke, and Lime ....s+.ce0s se vesees| Hendon Local Board .,. 5.8. Grimley ........ +» | Bept, 2nd | ix, DON.—For Home of Industry, Bethnal Green- 
Stoneware Pipe-Sewers ... Tottenham Local Board i De Pape ....0..0c000 . ii, road, for Miss cre: cae | Jt. m Soinge Baines, architect, 
Making Roads and Laying Drains, Tunbridge Owner, Meadow Hill Great Winchester-street, E 
Wells... he" pT Se ee sbieasndscee es I 3rd ix. 8. J. Jerrard............. £2,149 0 0 
ine Guernsey ‘Granite sainhaideiiaeia seseseeeseeee-| BOMford Local Board... O | ix, qT. CB covcccrescccsccsescsccccccsorssscccesss 2,100 0 0 
Road Metal ..........cseresereenennene Snvemensiaanmusitidis Rochester Corporation | do. | Sept. "6th ix. R.G os pisabiatia inibediiaidiememnaizes 2, 0 0 
Construction Of RES@rvoit .....sescerssseseernesees Oaw Corporation... Filliter & ae ii, H. & H. F. Higgs 2, 0 0 
Enlargement of P. O. at Bristol ..........00ree. Com. of H. wad Works... Official one 7th i. Harris & Wardrop 2,077 0 0 
Sew School Buildings, Skipton .........se#- The Governors ............ do, Sept. 10th |i. Hollidsy & Greenwood 2,047 0 0 
Roads and River Walle .......cesccccessssereesersees Met. Board of Works... do, | aoe 30th ii, 8.J © ‘icccntcoevedtsempnesiebedneneseetons 2,043 0 O 
Strengthening Lambeth Bridge..............+...+« do. do. | October 7th | ii. H. L. Hollows (Union Works, 
Granite Carriageways & York Stone Footways) do, | do. do, ii, Church.street, 1,878 0 0 
) (Time extenaed't ted 
patna xten three weeks). 
INTMENTS. “ety 
PUBLIC APPO For Ironwork to titans Staircase to the above. 
iliac CNTINOT is nasnesatiovnscsecessenncoremmamensaionenens £120 0 © 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Galery. tobein, | Pas. Lt ae Son, ‘Old-street®.. ge a 
Inspector of Nuisances and eli re | Newmarket U.R. 8. A. 1201, per annum Angust 29th | xiv. For Grenalithie 8 Steps to the above. 
Borough Surveyor ......... | Doncaster ,Ccnpenation . August 3ist | xiv. Stuart & Co. veces £130 4 O 
Gatk of Wedd ..rscescstnneetineoeniinns , Burnham Si, 3a, weekly Not stated ... | xiv. Drake ... 00 
| Wilkinson, Gt. George-street, West- 
—_— en ee — minster (accepted) ...........-csescseseses 77 15 O 
ROU RN eapes g a din vs a out sea-water scheme FINCHLEY.—For oo four shops and stables in For Ironwork and Steps. 
for watering roads and sewers with sea-water, | High-street, North Finchley, for Professor Attfield. Mr. Homan & Rodgers ...........:.cccc.cseseees £224 0 0 


including about thirteen ies my cast-iron pipes, engine- | A. 
room, gas engines, pumps, brick water towers and tanks, 

bvdconte, valves, &c., for the eumea: Clifford & Goff 
G. RB. Andrews, engineer and 


street water-posts, 
mouth Commissioners, Mr. G 





























aa { > Co.. Staffordshire ener 18 3 [Hale & Twitchen’s amended estimate tor 2,4401, was 
ake & Co. o q accepted. 
Frere & Co., " London 243 0 0 a } 
H. W. Gould, Southall . sovreeseee 8,810 14 6 HEREFORD.—For The Granary, Bath-street, Here- 
ya Souna, Mancheater....... oa. - ; by tie Me. &. Clarkson Wakeling, architect. Quantities 
+, Harrison, Brighton ....e... poscvevene ’ the architect :— 
E. J. Perkins, Lymington... 8,400 8 O d H. Welsh, Hereford £1,200 0 0 
Dorset Iron Foundry Co., Poole...... 5,486 5 6 Williams, Merthyr ...........-.ccssess0-+. 1,120 0 0 
oa ame Boursemonth coveene oer : : Meredith, a heenensnde pénseane ioe : : 
rle ie BPs -ccheccnteiies . SEE. etpsencecccctinincae ° 
Hilton & Sons, Birmingbam............ 7,885 0 0 Jones & Son, Wolverhampton ......... 1,050 0 0 
4 I, Sanders, Southampt ies 7,883 8 0 Bowers & Co., Hereford (accepted) 992 0 0 
H. Hill & Co. i Piya uth®... 6,768 0 0 
Accepted. HORNSEY.—For street fire alarms and electric com- 
OrRw munication throughout the District of the Hornsey Local 
cde ee ini oe sam, on — Board. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, engineer and sur- 
} etalling, Oo cums 
Commissioners. Mr. G. R. Andrews, surveyor >— — 
iy : “> re perccnnvaeder penseen = od * : Radcliffe, Birmingham nisin sane 21,385 | iii £100 
0 naon ee ee COR Oe eee eee ee Jennings, Lam , eeeeee 
e Miser ape g eeteetesee evene yon = : Stuart, Beg pe ham eeerveseceooecs — eesces 75 
ournemou - emens, W estminster....... ; ae _ 
Geo, Troke, Boarnemouth.......... weve 1,668 0 0 Ser, 8 oe on. — a 80 
: Bare Dearle, Chichester «. yoo - : Telegraph Meningie” Co... yo casves 100 to 120 
urnemouth ..........0 ’ burn, Nottingha Jee cen _= 
[ a Bonreomaath ishecaitintin uae " ” Reid Bros. Wh _ eevee 
. g eeee Re Pee . * Sharp es reston . died 
J. White, Bi emouth " Leeds. 
F, Hoare py ms Bournemouth ..... ° 500 10 : Theiler, Cos Casonbury . 249 india 129 
— Locka, Christeburc! Di deidben sete » 1,62016 1 Eidsforth & Mudford, Holloway ey ennses 42 
- ry & Sons, Birmingba 1,480 6 9 India Rubber, &c. Co. .. Essex. CRO scenes 86 
Saunders & Co, Bournemeuth* 17e 3 4 -_— Lancaster, & Co., Bir- 
62 * Accepted. reer rrrerirr itt i 594 eeteee es 
BOURNEMOU TH, —For the erection of public urinals Robertson cH hcl 563 - 
ut lavatories, both under and sbove ground, in various Bhechakan’ lah taseenteal.. ge 
a Bournemouth, for the Bournemouth Commis. Exchange Telegraph Co. ....... — —seeee . 6 


Crook & Sons, Southampton eoeeecoeeres 
Rarrow & FE ntwistle, Bournemouth... 
W, A, Dearle, Chichester 
P. Hoare & Son, Bournemouth® . 


* Accepted, 





CREW 


REWE.—For ‘offices, Mill-street, for Mr. R. Pediey, 
iP. Mr. P.S. Gran ger, M A., architect, Clinton-street, 


Nottingham, and Mill-street, Crewe :— 


. Johnson sepetgpetiibbeniaummmbabaienicc cs: £650 0 0 








\ i ww — 
en > ay & Wright....... srrvsssseerees HO 0 O LONDON.—For making certain alterations and im- 
A, P. Cotterill (accented) ies a ; ; age ong oh, * Plough Tavern, 68, pty uae 
7 nee M s Tilley, r, 
arg BLASTON. — For blic | 161, - he rn a d 
Mr | cs, and library, for the erecting ‘hoard room, cal Board "Patman - Fotheringham ciiieieediiinien £1,248 0 0 
e . ethro A. Cossina architect, onl 5 eR, RR ce a one 1,015 0 0 
cml hestte Keawnick, Unity’ Seldingn Teumteatreee ~ de ir, Wallis, & Co... a a. ? 
Piller B Packer Cannptend 000 ate) cccecsncaaonn 790 0 0 
1 Smith Bros. 7] Tamworth .. eee eeeenesecees w= = ¥ 9 Coulthard (accepted) 660 00000ee00enes eceeees 735 0 0 
— & Son, Birmingham Rane 0 
J. on Malvern . 8301 ° 0 LONDON. — Alterations at the Fox, Bishop’s-road, 
WwW. ram sley & Sons, Birmin ii 5.844 0 0 Bethnal Green. Mr. Ed Brown, surveyor, 21, 
iH ‘Lovett, & Son Dirming im one: e Liverpool-street om 
R Teast, Wolverhampton......... . 6,683 0 0 J. Avley.... £225 0 0 
BA mpeon, Kiddorminaer nm SMe 4 8 G. Mower ... , 917.10 0 
H Win orte® Brierley Hill........0c, 6689 0 0 7° A ean BA 29 0 0 
Trow yen ‘yclverhampton seeeees 5,474 0 0 os sieuentguiennnninl 178 4 - 
saeeeeessess ings 157 
4 Mallia, West Bromwich sitlieiilesiice e300 ; : Hawkings (accepted) is 
T, Tildeuloy "ees lverhampton...... 5,858 0 0 LONDON.— For repsirs, siterations, and decorations to 
; Quest, Bes ‘Willeabatl (sceepted) 5,206 0 0 Calthorpe-street Schools, Messrs. Searle & Hayes, archi- 
B FOP Cee eee eneee 5,268 0 0 tects :— 
arker & Son, Bicminghaes veseseveeee 6,285 0 0 Triggs (reduced estimate) ......vs+sver0--, £266 0 0 





Andrews, engineer and ey he 
0 


2,386 10 0 
2,291 16 0 
coasee BO O O 


il Cottam, pechihaahen oo 
Stillwell & Bly .....ccccccccccees eptenenatiia £2,983 0 0 





eee eee eeee 


Hale & Twitchen, Bow Common-lane 2, "705 00 





























A.— Maintenance per annum. 





Walter Garrett :— 


Chari 


Kennard Bros. (accepted) 


2 enero Rete ARN Se De GIN nae a se 


LEWISHAM. —For alterations to roofs of 206 and 208, 
ea street, Lewisham, for the Governors of St, Dunstan's 


Soman Bros. (accepted) ......... — £200 0 0 


LEE (Kent).—For the erection of residence, for Mr. 
echenmebecteen £1,100 0 0 































































































LONDON.—For B 
London, 8.E. Mr. 
Winchester-street, E.C. : 


school chapel, Honor Oak, 
songs Baines, 











F. £1,300 
Ryder & Son ............. 1,240 
RT a 
D, Be BONE... nccrccsensningnnnciersensiosuecns ,l 


Pee eT SCS ECE Te Tee 


FF, & F. Higgs, Station Works, 
Loughborough J unction (accepted) 1,083 
|Architect’s estimate, 1,170. } 


_ 
‘— 
© 
ot 
ec eoooo 
o ecoooso 





LONDON.—For new mission chapel, Yerbury-road, 
Uv Pper. Holloway. Messrs. Searle & Hayes, architects :-— 

















limpson £1,844 0 0 
Dove Bros. . 1,675 0 0 
BPOUTEE > isisencqnece _ 1,623 0 0 
I iaineits cesnsimiiltiinitidabittils wvesinliiil 1,496 0 0 
Grover & Son.. eatint 1,470 0 0 
Triggs (accepted) .....cscccccseceerccceseees 1,415 0 0 








LONDON.—For sanitary work to 17, Victoria Park- 
square. Mr. Hale surveyor :-— 
Triggs (accepted). ......0..c...cceccecese soceee 106 §& 0 


[ No competition. } 





LONDON ,—For irs and decorator’s work, and 
alterations to Nos. and 26, Gledhow-gardens, South 
Kensington. Mr. W. + ie Colbran, surveyor :— 











BORER eccccocce £177 0 0 
Holdstock .. Snaieieian . meus cee. ©.6 

H. J. Ball & Co. . leila cei nm wean 
Nash ‘eaiitiaiia ‘ili 150 0 O 








LONDON, — For artisans’ dwellings, Green-street, 
Bethnal Green, for the East End Dwellings Company 
(Limited). Messrs. Davis & Emanuel, architects, Fins- 
bury-eircus, E.C, Quantities by Mr, F, ‘Downing, White- 


ee 


. £8,991 
John Mowlem & » hMijibank wieined 8,424 
F. & F. J. Wood, seen 8,363 
S. J. Jerrard, Lewisham .... .......... 8,073 
Wall Bros., Kentish Town ............ 8,27 
Thos, Bo Eagle Works, Hackney 7,951 


ce 
G. 8. 8. illiams & Son, Barnsbury 7,882 
t 


Harris & Wardrop, Limehouse ..... ‘ 

Lawrence & Sons, Wharf-road, N.. 

Grover & Son, New North-road, N.* 7,644 
* Accepted, 


SCoocoooeooeoo°o 
cooesooeooo 





LONDON. _— the erection of Mission Hall in the 


Hornsey-road, connexion with St. Mark’s Church, 
Tollington Park. Mr. W. Jacomb Gibbon, architect :-— 
Macfarlane Bros. (accepted) ......... £2, 475 0 90 





LONDON.—For alterations at 7, Queen’s-gardens, 





Bayswater. Mr. W. sees Gibbons, bey > oe i 
aor S _— vee secsesssesceresaceces sees £48 0 0 
vesccocerecessoesores 427 0 0 
Gibbon & Son (accepted) we. 415 0 0 








LONDON. lor repairs and decorations at No, 31, 
lace, Portman-square, for Mr. R. A. Knight. Mr. 
Aimed J. oe architect, 27, Mortimer - street, 














Regent. aouil 
Turner... £618 0 0 
Adams. At 601 0 06 
nonin 567 0 O 
Ashwell ....00.++. 640 ll O 





Peele eT! 
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THE BUILDER. 






































[ Ava. 20, 1897 





SS ee, 
7 aid tension of the Wiltshire Brew TOTTENHAM.—For sundry works in repairs to Hos. Bath Stone. 
ences 9 ioe heen. Chandler & Congeay. Mr. F. 18 — for the North Suburban Baild- | pintor’s Monks’ Park. Cousbe Dows. 
Warburton Stent, architect. Quantities eappied =, | 4 ton & Burton, Birkbeck Works, Kingsland”... 6908 Corsham Down. Stoke Ground. 
Atte | senncocnoccesnessocesesssSSORGers : cA Box Ground 
one ELD EES -- rs 7 ; [No cmaemma Farleigh Down. _— Wood nd, 
LONDON. —For rebuilding No. Hertford-street,} © © gPECIAL NOTICE. — Lists of Tenders en CT 
Mayfair, for Mise Packe Mr. A. J. Sie Westminster- | ¢ecuentiy reach us too late for insertion. They should Stone 
chambers, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. H- Dearle:— 11, delivered at our office, 46, Catherine -strest, W.C., 
—— rainnenenennnns 4,365 0 0 not later than 12 Noon on THURSDAYS. 
Colls ......00+. 4,226 0 0 ae 
Wordward $827 0 0 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








MANCHESTER. — For the erection of a house at 
Fallowfield, near Manchester, for Dr. A. Emrys Jones. 
Messrs. E. & F. Hewitt, architects, Albert-square, Man- 





Boathere B Gems ....0...:cccscscevececseces £1,750 0 0 
Wilson, Toft, & Huntley ............... 1,712 0 0 
Robert Neill & Soms  ............ceescsees 1,70) 0 0 
See ee, 
CES GRE, 60 
[OGG  ccecnpeesittibiiiatiniaashcobseebimmenene 1,659 0 06 
Brown & Son (accepted) 1,647 0 0 
NEASDEN (Middlesex).— For restoring the parish | ° 
church of Neasden-cum-Kingsbary :— 
A. B. Cc. D. 
Priestly & Gurney ............ £388 ...£205 ... 20) ... £54 
J. Twyford, Neasden ...... mam. 2 wi ua @ 
Roberts, Tslington* panes; ge ee 


_ General restorations to nave and roof. 
8. Oak porch. 
= Re-seating in oak. 
. Re-seating in deal. 
* Accepted. 


POLEGATE (Sussex).—For drainage works, outfall 
works, and machinery, for the Hailsham Union. Mr. 
<<. O. Blaber, engineer. Mr. G. Fuller, surveyor :— 


Contract No. 1.—Pipe Sewer, Manholes, &. 





Thomas Reeves, Stapleburst............ £1,798 0 
John Jackeon, Enfie seemeetnsal 1,645 0 
Bostel Bros., Brighton . scoevsecccccenscnn Age @ © 
= Ossenton, eS et 1,463 0 
eon Son, TS Fe 
Moon, St, Leonards ............... 1,371 0 
a & Wed. Birmingbam............ 1,354 19 
J. Harrison, Brighton...................0 1,337 0 
James Hayward, Eastbourne ......... 1,300 10 


A. Cattley, London .. —— 1,296 0 
Parsons & Sons, Hove... 1,258 0 
W. H. Dearie, Chichester (accepted) 1,191 17 
Contract No. 2.—Outfill Works and Engine Ho 
Innes & Wood, Birmingham ............ 
Parsons & Sons, Hove .......06....ccs00s- 


ecoeccooces Cooooe@ooooo°o 


G. Ossenton, Erith, Kent .................. 345 «(0 
W. H. Dearie, Chichester hetesnpaiaiadiliniienicl 306 11 
J. Harrison, Brig hton 200 0 
T. Reeves, Staplehurst, Kent ... oe 286 0 
James Hayward, Eastbourne ........... 274 0 
A. F. Cattloy, Lomdom .......cccccceccesses 260 0 
Berry & Bussey, Lewes (accepted) .. 236 16 


Contract No. 3.—Machinery. 
Bylvester & Co., pee neriene: — 


shire . £131 6 6 
4. A. Wells, ‘Lewes... tinvemhipeduineccsiuiaianbiinn 295 7 6 
nee & Wood, Birmingham ............ 273 18 6 

H. Dearie, "Chichester sguegmipetunincnss 272 5 0 
oe & Sons, FANT TES 262 0 0 
T. Reeves, Stap'ehuret : 257 0 0 
James Ha ard, Eastbourne ............ 265 0 
REESE AE 253 13 8 
J. Harrison, Brighton ( ) nccace 239 0 0 
G. Ossenton, Erith, Keot.................. 225 0 0 





STREATHAM —For sundry works to be done at 
‘well Lodge, Streatham Hill, tor Mr. ) & 4 Groom. Mr, | cus 
D. Heary aad itect :-— 
oN paren” 











Gatfield .. ‘ . 229 - : 
Exton & Burton 223 0 0 
Bassett 22110 0 














buildings. Oak Hili-road, Satton 
‘Wateon. Mr. J. P. Curtis, x Sen Sate a 
, ey RAS £146 14 0 
Balchin & Shopland 142 0 0 
ES csccenscnsss — — 0 0 
eoeerdorsocesesrosoescosocseoscesesocecceces 5 
SFO GORE OOE) cesses casccssescnsoesesoneesssces 130 0 ° 


Registered Telegraphic pegged “Tux Burpee, Lowpor,” 


“ Aquarias” (our correspondent attain te 
formuia for calculating the velocity over a weirs oy 
illustrated by him such velocity may be taken as 
acquired before the water descends the and 
velocity of approach. The actual velocity at any giv 
slope will be that due to the perpendicular height 
below the level of the surface of water on the crest. 
thickness of the film passing over that 
— yy the volume over any unit of 
& P.—” Ferram™ (the 


the point) —N. a N.—R. W. P. (drawings recei 
A. J. H.—T.C.W 

All statements of tacts, Se 6 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 


rn es te ae ee a ee ee 
addresses. 


Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, reste, of course, with the authors. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
neon Guptionted Ger other boutmaln, ase 208 DESIRED. 


All communications regarding li and artistic mnore mate ees 
Vertisemente and id 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editer. 


FIRE BRICKS, 


BEST STOURBRIDGE FIRE he oor Cement Fire 








Clay, Retortsa, Mu &c. tor the 
H Heats, for Iron Biast Med, "Sallien Puddling. 

Purnaces, Flint Glass Furnaces, and Refining 
F Chemical r nee gy &c.. Boiler Biocka, 
Fine Covers, Se Stee] Runners, Grate 


Locomotive 
Backs. Sizes and Shapes mate to Engineeers Dra 
oe Soe ee “ a wings. 


Lendon Agents 
R. CULL & SON, Palusceton-buliélage, B.C. 


GLAZED BRICKS, 


OATES & GREEE, HALIFAX. 


GLAZED SRICKS (White and Coloured), Fm sy Cy em 


ee ae Mangers, Patent Automatic Trough Closet, 
utoma 
ond Pig Tovah, Here Menem Patent + ~ geen ene 
and Patent Chimney Pots for Down 
Bix Medals. Copies of Testi Testimonials oot if require. 
BR. CULL & 8ON, Falesntenbeditiens: E.Cc. 


BLUE BRICKS, 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, KING*WINFORD 
Staffordshire. Manufact Biue Bricka. 








London Agents :— 
BR. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


ain oa, , Slates, Lathes, Hair, Plaster, Wall 
Cuaneel Bricks, Sine sné Ret Ridgm. Red Tiles Pas 
&c. ali sizes. 


Cnisiney Pe cia Red and . SONS  paicns is Se slag oe eg 


London-street, Bethnal 
cules cn iatan-sizest, Bethnal Groen Bt Roti as 











Best Bath Stone. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Lp., 


Corsuam, WILTs. 








STOKE GROUND. 





given fica 
TRASK & SON8, Norton-sub-Hamdon, IImia. 
ster, Somerset.—Agent, Mr Mr. E. WILLIAME 
No. 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. 

















Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
M. BTODART & CO. 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, £.0. 
SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [ Ao. 
To Builders’ Supply Merchants, 


Builders, 
Others. — Wuatiry's Wises , for 
from lavatories, sinks, roofs, &., will fi 


[Apr 











fitti No water 1 licity and effecti 
guaraciced. Bdas taecty stented aad i — 
Testimonials from Sani Engineers, Sanitary Is. 
ees Medical hal Oftcer, fe! Highly spoken of by the 
mara gy dsovingn, ent tol particulars, on spplication to 
BROOKS & PICKUP, 

Towneley 


( Aprt, 

Remedy for Damp Walls.—Applied » 
dry weather CARSON'S ANTI-DAMP SOLT- 
TION is an economical and effectual CURE.— 
Fall particulars (post-free) WALTER CARSON 
& SONS, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ludgate 
Hill, London. [ADvT. 


MICHELMORE _& REAP, 

















LLINGE’S PATENT H ‘HINGE 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL = 





Sell-Acting “FALL DOWN " GATE STOPS, 
| and IMPROVED _ De OROUGH ROAD, 


LONDON, 85 





A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO BUILDERS. 





— 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 








LONDON. 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


+ + 


ZINC ROOFING. 
F, BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL. 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 








++ GLASGOW. 
47 and 49, St. Enoch-squs" 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
=j NO SOLDER. NO EXTERNAL FASTENING 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices :—Fiteroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, %: W: 








